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Life Insurance in Japan 


NDER U. S. Government rule, Japan is experiencing 

sound economic growth. Since the end of World 
War II life insurance has made considerable progress 
among the Japanese. Last_year, Robert J. Myers, chief 
actuary, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Admin- 
istration, visited Japan. on Government business and he 
also made a personal study of life insurance in that coun- 
try. His observations are contained in an article which 


begins on page 10. 


NALU Mid-Year Sessions 


HE important events of the annual mid-year meeting 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters are 
reported on page 14. This year’s session was conducted 


in Minneapolis. 


Some More Ideas 


DITORS of company magazines and agency officers 

are getting their third and final installment of ideas 
that will prove of value in their promotional efforts. Ken 
Mathus supplies the ideas on page 18. 


Statistical Tables 


» beech find a good-size helping of statistics in this 

issue: Current Dividend Provisions—1951, p. 16; 
Option Modes of Settlement Trends in 1930—1940 and 
1950, p. 23; Accident and Health Business of 155 Life 
Companies, pp. 24-25; Average Ordinary Policy Written, 
1940—1950, p. 37; and Influence of Interest Rate on 
Net Cost, p. 41. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


IFE Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; 
Managing Editor's Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), 
p. 9; Washington Report (George Baker), p. 20; Along 
City Streets (W. Eugene Roesch), p. 22; Life Insurance 
in Review, p. 28; Company Notes, p. 31; Canada, p. 32; 
Contract Guide, p. 36; Sales Slants (Follow Through on 
Your Sales—by Vera Sundelson); Down South, p. 40; 
Down to Cases (Luke Burke), p. 42; Investments (Ervin 
L. Hall ), p. 44; Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 46; 
Showcase, p. 50. 
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35 YEAR TREND OF LIFE 
INSURANCE EARNING RATE 







































































| Something Ol 


HE payment of a million dollars as a claim under 

one policy in 1914 marked a new record in life 
insurance while at the same time pointing a lesson 
for every person who to this hour has interests which 
would suffer in the event of his death. In that par- 
ticular case, one of the richest men in the country 
some years previous saw the advantages of life insur- 
ance as a protection for his estate at death. 

At that time inheritance taxes were scarcely known 
in this country, and but few states had legislated in 
that direction, while those laws existing were com- 
paratively light. Still, this man was convinced that 
when he died a large sum of ready cash would be 
needed to conserve his estate and save any part of 
it from forced sale, thereby reducing its value. 

Consequently he applied for insurance to cover 
that contingency. Since that time inheritance taxes 
have been greatly increased. The moral should be 
obvious—In this day and age when taxes are prac- 
tically on a confiscatory basis, life insurance is a must 
for every man possessing even modest means. If a 
million dollars was necessary in 1914 for one rich 


man how many should there be written today? 
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Life Insurance 


AST year, the net rate of interest earned on 

invested funds by U. S. life insurance com- 
panies rose to its best level since 1944. The 
earning rate for 1950 was 3.09%, compared with 
3.04% the year before. The low point for the 
rate of interest earned was reached in 1947 when 
it dipped to 2.88%. High total was reached dur- 
ing the "'20's" when the earning rate remained 
over 5%. 

The 1950 rise in the earning rate can be at- 
tributed to portfolio changes that have been car- 
ried out since the end of World War Il. Last 
year, U. S. Government securities made up 21% 
of total assets; corporate securities, 39%; and 
real estate mortgages, 25%. 


Something  * 


 prgrewere wee of the methods and purposes 

of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
by some few members of the insurance fraternity, as 
reported to us, is to be deplored. 

One voluntary state chairman of the March of Dimes 
wrote to an insurance company executive as follows, in 
part: 

“. . . We have run into numerous instances, where 
salesmen have attempted to scare their prospects into 
buying polio insurance by giving the impression that they 
do not qualify for any assistance from the National 
Foundation . . . if they have any assets, such as equity 
in a home, automobile, etc. I want to say this is totally 
untrue. .. . I do not want you to assume from this that 
[, or the National Foundation, have any quarrel with polio 
insurance. My concern is only when salesmen, contrary 
to their company’s policy, use thoughtless methods in 
marketing same.” 

The insurance companies depend on the Foundation to 
furnish the care, research and equipment so necessary to 
the cure of infantile paralysis and discovery of its causes. 
Insurance removes part of the financial burden from the 
Foundation so it may use 2 greater part of its funds for 
research. 

Management of companies selling polio insurance 
should call these facts to the attention of their salesmen, 
and warn them that no such unethical method of selling 


will be tolerated. 
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| [PAT that comes at any time to woman or man ere the age of “three 
score years and ten” decreed by Shakespeare as the span for life, need 
never be. As the science of medicine and surgery bulwark the safeguards 
to health in this modern civilization the fatal effect of many diseases and 
most of the frailities of the human body have been thwarted. Only human 
carelessness and heedlessness now should be listed as the cause of early 
death. Year after year the records of life insurance and census reports evi- 
| dence the practical elimination as mortality causes of many scourges pre- 
viously held incurable. 

The toll from accidents however continues to rise and occasion sorrow 
and loss. These are deaths that are preventable. Life insurance as the most 
salutory organization in the world can make most effective contribution to 
human stability by enlisting in a constant and unremitting campaign against 
accidents of every type that result in loss of life and broken bodies. ~ 

Every day the news is replete with some new evidence of an increase 
in the incidence of accidents. Traffic fatalities continue to rise. Their re- 
duction will respond to an awakening of public consciousness of their de- 
structive record. The National Safety Council reports that in March, 2,710 
persons lost their lives in highway accidents; and that in the first three : 
months of 1951 the total deaths reached 7,900. This is an increase of 10 
per cent over 1950 and almost equals the death toll in Korea for the same 
period. A war against the foreign foe and a war against crime are in order. 
But as well there must be a war against the high cost of accidents. 
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aie T is customary when a man makes an outstanding MPORTANT to our way of life as unquestionably 

alysis ' 

» @ record in his particular field to congratulate him, are the great debate centering around General 
honor him and perhaps reward him. That is all well and MacArthur, and disposition of the accused under the 

Dimes good. But it does not do justice to a certain person who Kefauver crime report, they must not be allowed to 

ws, 0 . ‘ : obscure the critical bl whi i > 
works quietly and unobstrusively behind the scenes. | ree ch business faces 

hag Q All must concede that when business is confronted, 

where | mean the man’s wife. In most cases she should receive : ; : ‘ ‘ 

a ; as today, with potent forces which are in conflict with 

; im part of the credit for his success; in many cases, a very is ena? os 

t they an the entire concept of individual responsibility and 

: consi it. : ‘ 
tional siderable part of the credit independence they must be combatted with forth- 
a To me the outstanding part that a woman plays is in rightness and foresight lest men and women all over 
tota , , i i 
re the time of failure and discouragement of her man. Then the world in every stratum of society suffer. 
is 
1 polio is the time when she displays her greatest understanding. Huge spending by the Government, however neces- 
ntraty | her wonderful tact and her unshakeable devotion. Her sary it may be deemed to be, and for whatever worthy 
ods in Whole attention is given to the job of helping him to purpose it is levied, imposes taxes, at unprecendented 
son to | "gain his pride, restoring his self-confidence and re- levels, which may dislocate the financial structure 

bios. ‘ ; , and have unbalanced repercussions on eve rop- 
ary to [kindling his desire to carry on. The result is that once P P ne aya ~ a 
ses. : erty and commodity value in the land. 
om ‘ more he starts out with head up, chest out and the con- y 
mm ey ie To reestablish our economy on a sound foundation 
ids for | “tion that he isn’t licked yet. , 

’ wherein money values may have some semblance of 
—_— | am certain that each of you married men is more permanency in relation to the essentials of life is 
esmen, | UCcessful because of the assistance of your wife than you an objective and a crusade in which every man and 
selling | Would otherwise be.—Jesse W. Randall, President, The every enterprise regardless of position in society 

Travelers. could enlist. 
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HAPPY 
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One of a series of advertisements illustrat- 
ing how a representative of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society serves his community 


by selling life insurance. 
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THE, BQUITABLE 


LIFE \SSURANCE 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, 
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Like most great discoveries, this formula for a happy life 
can be reduced to simple terms — 


THE PROBLEM: That age-old question: “What career will 
bring me both. financial security and a sense of service to 
make me happy?” 


THE MATERIALS: A man of more-than-average ability and 
integrity. 

Time 

A Company 

People 


THE SOLUTION: Take the man, let him spend a year (365 
days) as a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society (E.L.A.S.), and the result will be a new career 
composed of smiling customers, bound to him by ties of 
gratitude and appreciation. 

There are many personal equations for a good life. But 
none is more richly rewarding in its sense of achievement 
than this formula adopted by the thousands of men who 
serve their communities as representatives of The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation... another public-service con- 
tribution sponsored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


President-+ 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.¥ 
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NTRODUCING — Tue Spectator’s 
publisher, Thomas J. Casper. 
Tom comes to THE Spectator from the 
American Standard Corporation, where 
he handled sales and sale promotion 





THOMAS J. CASPER 


in central Pennsylvania. . . He was a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy 
during World War II. . . Saw action 
in the Pacific. .. Tom played guard on 
a rugged Villanova College football 
team that lost only two games in three 
years. . . As publisher of THE Spec- 
TATOR he will be responsible for our 
extensive line of insurance statistical 
and text books and the two insurance 
magazines. 


FIRE INDEX: The latest SpecTaTor 
book to reach the desks of insurance 
men. is THe Spectator Fire Index for 
1951. The Fire Index showing the op- 
erations of 372 stock fire and marine 


insurance companies during 1950 was 
published last month. Among the 
items of interest to life insurance peo- 
ple shown in this book is the fact" that 
during 1950 these fire insurance com- 
panies wrote $3,627,980 in accident 
and health premiums. Multiple line 
underwriting is making progress. 
Most life insurance men that we 
know have a considerable amount of 
interest in fire and casualty insurance 
and they keep right up-to-date on the 
happenings in those fields of insurance. 


ROUND TABLE SET: Spectator Field 
Editor Gene Roesch will be on hand 
when members of the Life Advertisers 
Association from all parts of the Soutii 
gather in Atlanta for the annual South- 
ern Round Table. There will be the 
usual top-flight program. Dick Goode 
of the Provident Life & Accident is in 
charge of arrangements. 

We're not any town’s Chamber of 
Commerce but we can’t think of a nicer 
town to visit than Atlanta, Ga. Back 
in our Army days some time was spent 
at Fort McPherson and the charm and 
hospitality of the city is still one of 
our more pleasant recollections. Atlanta 
is indeed a town of gracious living. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY: On May 15, the 
Massachusetts Mutual will be celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary. It was in 
1851 that the Massachusetts legislature 
granted the company a charter and the 
first policy was written on August 2 
of the same year. Before the charter 
was granted, 31 citizens of Springfield, 
Mass., underwrote the $100,000 of cap- 
ital stock. That.was the amount the 
law required before a mutual company 
could be organized. Sixteen years later, 
in 1867, the stock was retired and the 
company became entirely mutual. 








ACCIDENT & HEALTH: Tue Spec- 
TATOR’s statistical department has con- 
ducted a survey of life insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health and 
the statistical data can be found on 
page 24, this issue. Life insurance 
companies now write over two-thirds 
of the accident and health business and 
more and more companies are entering 
the field. More than $1%% billion of 
premium income was received by com- 
panies writing accident and health last 
year. The accident and health business 
has continued to manifest a rapid 
growth. There are problems along the 
way but sound underwriting policies 
and astute management have been vital 
forces in the establishment of this im- 
portant type of insurance. Starting 
with this issue THe Spectator will 
devote more coverage to accident and 
health insurance. It will be our purpose 
to analyze for you the various types of 
coverage afforded. 


, 


LAST ROUNDUP: Nevada now has an 
insurance department. .. Paul Hammell 
is the insurance commissioner. . . Other 
changes in insurance departments: Har- 
vey Chesney was appointed insurance 
commissioner of Maryland. . . Alex- 
ander H. Miller has been appointed 
banking and insurance commissioner of 
Vermont. 


joseph M We Carthy 
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life insurance in 


Robert J. Myers visited Japan in 1950 to make an actuarial 
review and recommendations for revision of the retirement 
benefits systems for U. S. Government employees in Japan. 
This article is the result of his study of the progress being 
made by the Japanese life insurance business. Mr. Myers is 
the chief actuary for the Federal Security Agency, and his 
knowledge of the insurance business coupled with an under- 


stariding of the Orient is reflected in this interesting article. 


BRIEF consideration of the effect 
A of war and subsequent inflation 

on life insurance in Japan brings 
out some interesting facts, both 4s 
showing the resulting developments in 
a “life-insurance minded” country and 
the influence of a government-sponsored 
insurance system. 

Insurance in Japan is largely pat- 
terned after American life insurance, 
although there are certain shades of the 
British insurance approach, However, 
there is considerable governmental ef- 
fect present in that insurance and an- 
nuities are sold on a very large scale 
through the Post Office. The Post Office 
system has agents, just as do the pri- 
vate companies (interestingly, there 
was pressure from the Occupation au- 
thorities to eliminate agents under the 
Post Office system, but this was never 
done). The Post Office system is sup- 
posed to be self-supporting, although ap- 
parently there are many elements, such 
as exemptions from certain taxes, which 
result in a hidden subsidy. 

In 1940 there was a total of about 3! 
billion yen* of insurance in force m 
54 million policies. This was equivalent 
to about $110 of insuraffte per inhabi- 
tant and an average of .75 policies per 








* At present 360 yen equal $1; in 1939 
the exchange rate was about 4 yen for $1. 


A U.S. Army truck moves slowly along a rain-swept street in Kyoto which Current wage rates (converted to dollars) 
= SE hy. ° ‘+3 Shi Ratenee are about one-tenth of those in the United 
is recognized as an old cultural city and famous for its Shinto shrines. States. 
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by Robert J. Myers 


Chief Actuary, 
Federal Security Agency 


inhabitant as compared with corre- 
sponding figures of $900 and 1.4 poli- 
cies for the United States. At present, 
despite war and inflation effects, there 
is an average of about 1.1 policies per 
person in Japan, which contrasts quite 
favorably with the ratio of 1.3 for the 
United States. Of course, the amount of 
insurance per person, translated into 
dollars, is only about $25, as contrasted 
with an average of perhaps $1700 for 
the United States (including fraternal, 
assessment, and veterans’ insurance). 
Considering the 10-fold differential in 
wage rates, the Japanese average would 
be “adjusted” to $250 so that under 
present circumstances the United States 
has about 7 times as much insurance 
per capita. 

Virtually all the insurance written by 
the Post Office system is on a monthly 
premium basis. The maximum amount 
of insurance that any individual is sup- 
posed to have is 50,000 yen. It is said 
that this regulation is not enforced very 
well, and some individuals purchase in- 
surance through different offices. 

There are now about 20 private in- 
surance companies, virtually all being 
mutual. This contrasts with about 30 
companies before the war, mostly stock 
companies. The insurance companies is- 
sue predominantly annual premium in- 
dividual insurance and have lately gone 


Two tourists 


into the fields of group life insurance 
and group annuities. Accordingly, it 
may be said that in general the pri- 
vate companies sell Ordinary insurance, 
and the Post Office sells Industrial 
insurance. 


Japanese Preference 


As to policy types, despite inflation- 
ary conditions, the Japanese seem to 
prefer endowment policies. In private 
companies, the most popular form is 
the 25-year endowment policy (with 
premiums for 25 years), while in the 
Post Office system roughly 90% of the 
policies are on a 15-year endowment 
basis (mostly on 5-year-pay or 10-year- 
pay basis). Dividends are payable an- 
nually for private insurance, but upon 
surrender or maturity for the Post Of- 
fice system. 

Policies currently being issued are vn 
a 3% interest basis for private insur- 
ance and on a 344% basis for Post Of- 
fice insurance; the current interest rate 
earned is considerably higher, roughly 
5%. The mortality table in use for pri- 





view the famed splendor and majesty of Mt. Fujiyama. 


vate insurance is based on actual liie 
office experience during 1912-27, while 
the Post Office system uses an experi- 
ence table for the period 1930-35. The 
loading in the Post Office system is 
16% of the net premium, plus .6% of 
the sum insured. 

The following table gives certain 
comparisons of the business of the pri- 
vate companies and the Post Office sys- 
tem. In contrast with 1940 data, present 
figures indicate that the private com- 
panies have lost ground to some extent, 
and the figures for new business in the 
last fiscal year indicate that the trend 
is continuing. At least in part, this may 
be attributed to the fact that the spread 
of individual incomes around the aver- 
age has been greatly narrowed, so that 
the fields of activity between private 
companies and the Post Office have ap- 
proached each other. In other words, 
formerly many individuals were able to 
purchase much more life insurance 
than could be acquired from the Post 
Office, while under present circum- 
stances this is not so much the case. 
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PAGODA: Temples dot the Japanese landscape. Religion, particu- 
larly Shintoism, has always played a part in national life. Shin- 
toism dates from the 6th century when the tenets of Buddhism 
modified the original native worship of the powers of nature. 








Data On Life Insurance In Japan 


Number of Amount of Average 
Insurer Policies* Insurance> Policy ° 


In Force March 1940 


Post Office...... cae ate dikwiemariail 37.4 Y 6.8 Y180 
Private Companies.................... 16.9 24.5 1450 

ae ata erect aie eit 54.3 31.3 580 
Post Office as % of Private Companies... 221% 28% 12% 


Re De dnccdins.. ies ebrclll wa! 7 ae 70.4 Y323 Y4600 
Private Companies’................... 20.1 479 23800 

eee hieibsl ta cunt ats a 90.5 802 8900 
Post Office as % of Private Companies... 350% 67% 19% 


New Business April 1949 to March 1950 





SS a on ge es 8.8 Y219 Y25000 
Private Companies.................... 2.2 239 109000 
Nee 11,0 458 42000 
Post Office as % of Private Companies... 400% 92% 23% 
* In millions. 
> In billions of yen. 
* Rounded figures. 


4 Includes about 800 group insura ici , 
Y15.5 billion. group nce master policies with face amount of 
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Considering 1950 in relation to 1940, 
there are now almost twice as many 
policies in force and about 26 times as 
much insurance in force. Since the in- 
flation was roughly 100-fold, this means 
that insurance did not keep pace. How- 
ever, considering the severity of the in- 
flation, it is noteworthy that there is so 
much insurance and that it is currentl, 
being bought at such a rapid rate. New 
business during the last fiscal year 
amounted to more than half the busi- 
ness in force at the end of the year. 

Considering the effect of the inflation, 
on the whole, the value of assets of pri- 
vate companies was reduced by about 
50% because certain investments be- 
came valueless, such as those made in 
external areas where Japanese owner- 
ship and rights were completely taken 
away. In order that insurance com- 
panies should not be completely bank- 
rupt because of diminution of assets 
and heavy civilian war losses, there 
were government subsidies. These sub- 
sidies may eventually have to be repaid, 
although there is no definite under- 
standing as yet. Any such repayment 
would possibly be made from capital 
gains resulting from revaluation or sale 
of assets at the inflated values. 

Further, insurance company liabil- 
ities were reduced by providing that the 
maximum insurance per pre-Occupation 
policy should be 10,000 yen. Any future 
premiums were payable on the reduced 
amount, but the reserves were, in effect, 
forfeited. This was, of course, a very 
harsh requirement and in many ways , 
rather inequitable. The Post Office sys- 
tem had no such reduction because its 
maximum policy issued prior to the 
Occupation was considerably less than 
this amount. 

On the whole, it is quite amazing that 
life insurance in Japan is flourishing so 
much considering the great problems 
arising from the war and the postwar 
inflation. The people of Japan appar- 
ently have considerable confidence in 
the life insurance business, which was 
not shaken greatly by the severe infla- 
tion. This is in marked contrast with 
some European countries, which also 
had such severe inflation; there the 
amount of insurance in the postwar 
years has been virtually negligible (as, 
for instance, in Greece and probably 
some of the defeated Axis Powers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain). All in all, this 
augurs well for the future of the life 
insurance business in Japan, especially 
as economic improvement and stabili- 
zation develop. Even now life insurance 
protection in Japan is increasing 
rapidly. 





Opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author and bear no rela- 
tion to his work with the Social Security 
Administration.—Ed. 
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1950 HIGHLIGHTS 


Excerpts from Annual Report to the Policyholders 


On May 15, 1951, our Company will complete a century of service. Looking back over 
the nearly 100 years elapsed since our founding, we are impressed with the many changes 
which have taken place in the everyday life of our people. Immediately there come to 
mind those amazing mechanical, electrical, and electronic developments which have made 
our lives more comfortable and have greatly enlarged our facilities for travel and commu- 
nication. We also think of the phenomenal strides in the science of medicine and public 
health which have greatly lengthened the span of life. Less obvious, but also making a 
direct and substantial contribution to the development of today’s American way of life, 





has been the tremendous expansion in the services and benefits of life insurance. 


New Business. The men and women of our field force 
are to be congratulated on their outstanding achieve- 
ment in reaching an all-time high for the Company in 
new business sold. In the ordinary department 41,747 
new policies providing life insurance amounting to 
$294,952,158 were placed, as well as 1,782 individual 
annuities providing annual incomes of $896,609. In 
the group department $52,915,741 of group life insur- 
ance was sold, representing 165 policies covering 33,874 
certificate holders. In addition, new group annuities 
and various forms of group accident and health cover- 
age were written with estimated annual premiums of 
$2,697,476. 

The combined production of life insurance in both 
departments amounted to $347,867,899, a 21% in- 
crease over 1949. 


Total Membership. Our life insurance in force also 
reached an all-time high during 1950 and at the close 
of the year amounted to 679,887 policies aggregating 
$3,162,199,261, including $141,390,665 of group life 
insurance under 550 poljcies covering 90,878 certificate 
holders. The combined gain for the year was 18,211 
policies and $213,703,766 of life insurance. 

At the year end there were 15,181 individual annui- 
ties in force providing for income payable currently at 
the annual rate of $4,671,396 and 26,371 individual 
deferred annuities calling for future income payments 
at the yearly rate of $14,696,587. The holders of 12,653 
certificates under group annuities are now receiving, or 


will in the future receive, income at the annual rate of 
$1,823,160. 


Interest Earnings. The net rate of interest on our 
average total ledger assets for 1950 was 3.09%, a rate 
slightly lower than 3.14% earned in 1949. This reduc- 
tion was due to non-recurring investment expenses in- 
curred in 1950 in connection with the enlargement and 
modernization of the Home Office, and therefore does 
not represent a trend in interest earnings. 

In order to cushion the effect of market fluctuations 
on surplus, we have for several years applied a portion 
of each dividend received on certain preferred and 
common stocks to the systematic write-down of the 
book values of such stocks. Furthermore, continuing 
the practice adopted in 1949, the amounts of these 
write-downs have been charged against interest earn- 
ings, and net interest rates are based on earnings after 
such charges. 


Policy Dividends and Interest Payments. Your 
Directors have voted that the dividend schedule effec- 
tive since June 1, 1950, be extended throughout 1951. 
The sum of $14,843,000 has accordingly been set aside 
for the payment of dividends this year. 

The rate of interest to be paid on funds left with 
the Company will remain unchanged; that is, dividends 
left to accumulate and policy proceeds left with the 
Company for future distribution to policyholders and 
beneficiaries will continue to be credited with 3% dur- 
ing 1951. 


Payments to Policyholders. The Company, during the year, paid $40,568,117 to living 
policyholders and $27,783,214 to the beneficiaries of deceased policyholders, or an all-time 


high of $68,351,331. 


_Massachusel Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


A complete Annual Statement will be furnished on request to the Home Office or any Agency of the Company. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MID-YEAR CONVENTION OF 


HIS year the National Association 
of Life Underwriters held its annual 
mid-year session in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Once again the various com- 
mittees within the Association delivered 
comprehensive reports on their activities 
—activities which are of vital interest 
to the whole of life insurance. How- 
ever, before going into a summary of 
the various findings and suggestions, 
we report that Executive Vice-President 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski will leave his 
N.A.L.U. post on July Ist to become 
an assistant vice-president in the Agency 
Department of the New York Life. 
Thus, Mr. Zalinski returns to the com- 
pany he left in 1947 to accept an ap- 
pointment as managing director of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council. He 
was elected to his present assignment 
with the Association in 1949. 
Naturally there was (and there will 
continue to be) considerable specula- 
tion as to who will take office after 
July 1st. We have heard the names of 
at least twenty gentlemen prominent in 
life insurance brought up in conversa- 
tion as possible contenders. In fairness 
to all concerned we don’t feel it to be 
within our province to name individua!s 
at this time. 


Matter of Importance 


At the initial meeting of the four- 
day session the trustees decided on the 
city of Cleveland for the 1953 annual 
meeting, with the 1953 mid-year meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago. Last year, 
Chicago was decided upon as the host 
city for the 1952 convention. There was 
considerable discussion on plans for the 


September annual meeting in Los 
Angeles. N.A.L.U. Vice - President 


Charle~ E. Cleeton who is chairman of 
the program committee disclosed the 
fact that his committee is planning con- 
siderable entertainment for those at- 
tending the convention. The top plan 
is to have N.A.L.U. sponsored benefit 
show for the National Cerebral Palsy 
Association. It is hoped that comedian 
Bob Hope will serve as master of cere- 
monies. 

An important segment of the com- 
mittee meetings was the report of the 
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NALU 


by Joseph M. McCarthy 
Managing Editor 


compensation committee as reported by 
Chairman Spencer L. McCarty, CLU, 
executive secretary, New York State 
Association. Last September, the com- 
mittee commenced working on a new 
draft of Section 213 of the New York 
Insurance Law and there is now a 
definite proposal being studied by the 
New York Insurance Department and 
the Joint Committee on Insurance Rates 
and Regulations of the New York State 
Legislature. 

The proposed bill incorporates the 
following provisions that were recom- 
mended by the N.A.L.U.: 

1. Agents’ compensation is controlled 
by a separate contract or commission 
limit with no overlapping or complicat- 
ing expense limitations. 

2. Agents of branch office companies 
and general agency companies are 
treated alike. 

3. Similarly, general agents and man- 
agers receive identical treatment and 
will have an equal opportunity for com- 
pensation. 

4, Training allowance outside of and 
in addition to agents’ compensation are 
provided to assist in the induction and 
training of new agents. 

5. Security benefits up to 5 per cent 
of agents’ compensation may be charged 
to the agency expenses and not result 
in a reduction in agents’ compensation. 

When the New York State Legisla- 
ture convenes next January the pro- 
posed revision of Section 213 will be 
acted upon. 

N. R. Seefurth, chairman of the 
Federal Law and Legislation Commit- 
tee, reported to the National Council 
that for the present the Congress plans 
no action on changes in the Federal 
estate tax law. However, Mr. Seefurth 
mentioned that the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment is aware of the fact that there 
are tax inequities under the present 
system that require simplification of the 
regulations as they now stand. 


Reports Submitted 
All told, twenty-nine committees sub- 
mitted reports to the National Council 
and they presented a comprehensive 
study of all phases of the life insurance 


business as they affect members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The National Council reaffirmed its 
backing of the recommendations of the 
Hoover commission. Julian S. Myrick, 
former N.A.L.U. president, now assis- 
tant to the chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 
spoke to the convention on the progress 
of the Citizens Committee. 

The voluntary services of more than 
200,000 representatives of life insur- 
ance can be assured in event of na- 
tional emergency, declared the National 
Council. The Council cited the exten- 
sive efforts put forth by the life insur- 
ance business in the war bond cam- 


paigns of World War II. 


“N.A.L.U. does not desire to engage 
in partisan politics”—this was the main 
theme of a resolution presented by the 
committee on functions and activities 
and adopted by the N.A.L.U. board of 
trustees. The resolution stated that the 
policy of the Underwriters Association 
is to support or oppose Jegislation 
affecting life insurance and the Ameri- 
can public—but NOT to engage in 
partisan politics to achieve objectives. 
The trustees agreed that if they take 
a position that appears to have political 
connotations it is because the position 
they take is in the best interest of the 
life insurance business. It was stated 
that N.A.L.U. is speaking only for its 
own membership, and decisions taken 
by its duly elected representatives. 


A Statement on Federal Wage Stabilization and Employee 
Health, Welfare, and Pension Plans Approved by the 
Board of Trustees of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters—Minneapolis, April 5, 1951 


1) Full recognition should be given to the vitally important place 
of employee benefit plans in our present day economy. In these days 
of high and ever-increasing taxes and depreciated dollars, sound and 
adequate employee benefit plans have become a necessity to give to the 
millions of wage and salary earners in this country and their dependents 
the assurance of a reasonable measure of protection in the event of 
disability, death or retirement. 


2) NALU members have been instrumental in causing many em- 
ployers to adopt such plans and we believe that employers who do not 
now have such plans or who have inadequate plans should, within rea- 
sonable limits, be permitted without undue delay to inaugurate new plans 
or liberalize existing plans where necessary to eliminate inequities in the 


economic position of their employees. : 


3) We think that it is clear, as heretofore expressed by the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator, that benefits under these plans in general do 
not constitute payments which in fact compensate for increases in the 
cost of living, that they do not add to the purchasing power of workers 
and thus to inflationary pressures, and that, as a form of saving, they 
are to that degree non-inflationary. Moreover, we think it particularly 
important in this time of national crisis to encourage reasonable employee 
benefit plans in the interest of not interfering with a necessary and desir- 
able mobility of labor without which this nation’s defense efforts will be 
seriously impeded. 


4) We believe that the Wage Stabilization Board (or other appro- 
priate agency of the Federal Government), in preparing regulations to 
govern the writing of employee benefit plans, should give careful con- 
sideration to the special problems of small employers. We do not think 
that regulations and standards, whether on a national or a regional basis, 
applicable to large employers, will necessarily be equitable or proper 
when applied to small employers. 


5) We believe that any regulations or restrictions governing employee 
benefit plans should be simple and susceptible of expeditious adminis- 
tration, particularly insofar as they affect small employers, and that the 
criteria used in determining the reason ss of such plans should be 
formulated in terms of benefits provided rather than in terms of actual 
cost. In taking this position we note that the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator has already gone on record in conceding the difficulty of 
evaluating the cost of these plans in dollars and cents and in recognizing 
that any attempt to do so would only result in confusion. We also think 
that since the principal benefits under these plans can be and generally 
are geared to wages and salaries, complicated and varying formulae will 
not be necessary to insure the equitable application of regulations and 
restrictions from region to region and from industry to industry. 





6) Finally, we believe that such regulations and restrictions can and 
should be designed so as to permit the inauguration of new plans and 
the liberalization of existing plans not in excess of specified, reasonable 
minimum standards without the further approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and to permit plans in excess of such minimum standards 
upon their approval by the Board. 
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| Dividend Provisions in Current Policies Dividends Left with Company to Accumulate 
| bE ATA «i le Be eee aie ON: le 
| | D vide Are Post Di vidend | Ma Increase Havea 
ividend e - v y 
— at mortem Additions May be ss Non- Guaranteed Interest 1 
Name of Company Automatic | of Are they Dividends Partici- Withdrawn | or Mature forfeiture Interest in 1951 at 
| Option* | Policy Year | Contingent? Paid? + pating? on Demand Policy Values | ate % Rate % 
——<$3)—_—_—_—__—_| 2A Ds se dl SEE. BE bn. ah Be A a P. 
- 
Acacia Mutual | Cash 2a | mo | no a | no no ys | 2% 3% 
Aetna Life.......... Red. Prem. | 1 no yes yes yes yes yes a 2% 
Aid Association for Lutherans. Cash 2 no yes no yes yes yes - 2b 
American United ra Paid-up si 1 ist yes | 10 yes ys | yes | 2 3.1 
Baltimore Life......... | Paid-up 2 it =| to no Ae ee ee ee a, : 
Bankers Life of Nebraska | Cash 2 nm | no no yes | yes | yes | 2 : 
Bankers Mutual, Illinois | Cash 2 no no no yes yes yes 2% 3 
Bankers National... Cash 1 | tet no yes = |; © |; @ | § 2 
Bankers Union... . | Accum. 2 no no no yes yes yes 22 4 
Beneficial Life | Paid-up 2 no no no yes | yes yes | 2% 2% 
Berkshire Life | Accum. 2 no yes yes yes yes yes 2 3 
California-Western Paid-up 1 yes yes yes yes yes yes 1% 3 
Canada Life. . Paid-up 2 no no no yes no yes 2 3 
entral Assurance Paid-up 2 yes | no yes yes yes | yes 24 hs 
Columbian Mutual | Paid-up 2 | no yes yes yes yes yes 2% 2 
Columbus Mutual | Paid-up | 1 | yes yes no yes yes yes 2% 3 
Connecticut General | Accum. | 1 | Ist yes yes yes yes yes . 3 
Connecticut Mutual Accum. 1 yes yes | yes — | —_— t,o 2M A 
Continental American Paid-up 1 yes no no yes | yes yes noc 2M 
Country Life. Accum. 2 | no no | yes yes | yes ys | 2% % 
| | 
Equitable, lowa Cash yes es yes yes yes yes yes 2 3 
Fidelity Mutual Accum. 1 1st - | coh a ys | yes | 2% 2% 
Franklin Life Paid-up 1 yes no yes | yes yes | yes 3 3 
General American | Accum. 2d no yes no yes yes no ms 3 
Globe Life... Accum. 2 no no no yes yes no 22 2% 
Great Southern Accum. 2 no yes no | yes yes yes au, , 
Great West, Canada e 1 | Ist no yess | yes yes yes 2 3% 
Guarantee Mutual Cash 2 no yes yes yes yes no 244 
Guardian Life... | Paid-up 1 f yes yes yes yes yes 22 3 
Home Life, New York | Paid-up 1g Istg yes yes yes yes yes 2\2 | 2.85 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Red. Prem. 1 yes yes no } yes no yes | 2 
Jefferson Standard | Gash 1 yes no yes annually yes | yes 21, 4 
John Hancock | Accum. 2 no yes h yes yes yes yes | 2 3 
Lafayette Life. | Accum. 1 Ist no Ll an yes yes yes 2% 3 
Lincoln National. . | Accum. 2i no yes yes yes yesj | yes : 3 
Manhattan Life | Paid-up 2 no yes yes yes yes yes 2% 2% 
Manufacturers, Canada | Paid-up 1 | Ist no no yes yes yes 24% 3 
Massachusetts Mutual | Accum. 1 Ist yes yes yes yes no 2 3. 
Metropolitan Life... Paid-up 2k no yesk | yes yes yesk | yes 2 2340 
Minnesota Mutual. . Cash 1 | Ist yes yes yes yes no | 214 3 
Modern Woodmen... . Accum. 2 no no yes yes yes yes | 24 3 
Monarch Life Accum. 2 no yes yes yes yes yes 24 3 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey Cash 1 Ist no yes yes p yes yes 2% 2.06 
Mutual Life, New York... .. , Paid-up 2r no yes yes yes yes yes 2 24% 
Mutual Trust Accum. yes | yes no yes yes yes | yes 2 : 
National Life, lowa Cash 1 Ist yes no yes yes yes 2% 3 
National Life, Vermont Accum. yes yes yes yes yes yes yes 2 3 
National Mutual Benefit... Cash 3 no no no yes ys | yes | 2% 3 
New England Mutual Accurr. 1 no yest yes yes yes yes 2 3 
New York Life | Paid-up s no yesk | yes yes yes yes 2ian 
Northwestern Mutual. | Casb 1 | yes u | yes v yes yes yes yes 2 2% 
Occidental, California. . | Cash | Iw no w no yes yes yes yes 21% 3b 
Ohio State. ... Paid-up | 1x | yesx | no | no | yes yes | no 2 2% 
Pan-American Life | Accum. 2 no yes yes yes yes yes 24% 3 
Penn Mutual. . . | Cash 1x yes x yes yes yes yes yes 2, 3 
| | | | 
Phoenix Mutual. . | Cash 1 no no yes yes yes yes yes 3 
Policyholders National | Accum. 2 no yes no yes yes no 22 2Y2 
Provident Mutual. . . | Accum. | 1 Ist yes yes yes yes 2 3 
Prudential Insurance... | Cash 2iy no yes annually yes yes 2 a" 
Reliance Life ~~. | yes yes aa no no yes yes yes 2 2% 
Republic National. . . Accum. 2 2nd | no yes yes yes yes 2 244 b 
Security Life and Accident. | Accum. 2 no no yes yes yes no no 34, 
Life and Trust | Cash « 4bb no yes no yes yes no no, a 
Security Mutual, New York | Paid-up 2 no yes no yes yes yes 2% 3 
Insurance... Paid-up 1 no yes yes | yes yes yes no 3 
State Life | Accum. 1 Ist no yes yes yes yes 214 244 
State Mutual Accum. 1 1 yes yes yes yes yes 2 3 
Union Labor Paid-up 1 Ist no no yes yes yes 2 
Union Mutual. we Paid-up 1 Ist yes no yes yes yes 242 3 
West Coast. Paid-up 2 no yes yes yes yes yes 214 | 2Y2 
| | 
Western and Southern.......... | Paid-up 2 no no yes | yes yes no 2% 3 
FOOTNOTES p—Within limits of policy provisions. 


5 Apportioned each year, accumulated and paid in cash at the end of each 5 year 
period. 
b—Or guaranteed rate if higher. 

c—Rate as company each year declares. 

d—1-3 years on some plans. 

@—Option selected in application for insurance. 
- — at end of first policy year only is contingent upon payment of any premium 

en due, 
2 -Contingent upon payment of at least one quarter of second year’s premium. 
If premium for policy year has been completed. 

i—First year on single premium policies. 

j—Certain exceptions. 

k—By company practice. 

m—No policy provision but permitted with certain minor exceptions. 

n—Unless higher rate is guaranteed. 
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r—Except preferred risk modified life. 
s—It is not contemplated that there will be any dividend credited to any policy other 
than a single premium policy before the second anniversary. 


t—After first year. : 

u—First year dividends contingent upon and proportionate to payment of second 
year's premiums. ; 

v—Post-mortem dividend is proportionate to the pait of policy year elapsed to the 
end of the month in which death occurs. ‘ 4 

w—The first dividend is contingent upon payment in full of the second year's premium. 
Thereafter dividends are not contingent. } 

x—Contingent upon payment of full second year premiums. 

y—Three years on modified life 3. ; 

z—Fourth option to purchase additional paid-up insurance. 

aa—Provided the second year's premium is paid in cash. 

bb—Deferred dividends payable end of first four years and every fifth year thereafter. 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Servite 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries «since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities — for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 























in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER ONE advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Fiela underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are carefully screened tc make 
sure that they have selected a field of en- 
deavor for which they possess abilities and 
aptitudes conducive to success. The most 
scientific selection processes available are 
employed for this purpose in order that only 
those individuals dey | adapted to field un- 
derwriting will be accepted for training. In 
this way, the chances for successful careers 
ar greatly enhanced for those who qualify for 
contracts with the Equitable of lowa. 


OF 1OWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 














The Wall of Protection 


Entr See J You can win your way into 


your prospect’s office and close 
the sale with this large, color- 








Closin ful chart. It shows dramati- 
cally the soundness of life in- 
Tool surance as against other types 





of investments. Has many 
: uses. Order today. Prices: 10 
Direct copies (min. order) $3.50; 25 
M ° l copies, $6.00; 100 copies, $20; 

al 250 copies, $37.50; 500 copies, 
$65; 1,000 copies, $95; 2,000 
copies, $160. 





Piece v 
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Send me at once .......... copies of THE WALL OF PROTECTION at 
Disccsed C] Remittance herewith. [) Bill on delivery. 

MONON 0’ vcccvnadcdscceseesesossuans, seks opnees a atheete xn wapnrss enh uen 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR MAGA- 
ZINE DO A BETTER JOB. If some 
day you completely revamp the appear- 
ance and format, in the first (new) 
issue enumerate, by actual numerical 
tabulation, the special new devices that 
have been adopted. In each case, give 
the reasons that prompted the adoption 
of the change. (Idea No. 341) 


Consider an Idea-of-the-Month for 
your own publication. Same set-up, 
same position, each issue. (Idea No. 
342) 


If you occasionally enclose some 
“loose” literature, call attention to it 
prominently. It’s apt to get lost, drop 
out, come “loose” or be overlooked en- 


tirely. (Idea No. 343) 


*Final installment of the present com- 
pany-magazine series. 
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Periodically, offer a First, Second and 
Third Prize to agents and managers 
for the best answers to objections—that 
actually work well, over and over again 
in somewhat similar situations. (Idea 
No. 344) 


HOW TO DEVELOP A REGULAR 
COLUMN FEATURE. Always in the 
same spot and on the same page, run 
a column of seasonal selling suggestions 
under such a pen name as “Timely 


Tom.” (Idea No. 345) 


We like the Phoenix (Metal Cap 
Company) Flame’s column _ heading, 
“Department of Hit and Misc.” (Idea 
No. 346) 


And this heading for a letters-to-the- 
editor column used by an_ industrial 
firm in the East, “It Was In the Bag—- 
Mailbag, that is.” (Idea No. 347) 


HELP 


Run a regular column of one-para- 
graph “Selling Suggestions” or “Sales 
Slants,” for the hurried (and harried) 
reader. (Idea No. 348) 


To the point: For a column of facts 
or ideas, consider such a title as 
“Focus and Fulcrum.” Pause and pon- 
der over the meaning of these words, 
and you'll see that they tell a real 
story. Or, for columnar material of a 
slightly different nature, you might 
consider “Forms and Foibles.” (Idea 


No. 349) 


HOW TO ADD GREATER READ. 
ABILITY. Run a “capsule summary” 
of company news each month. (Idea 


No. 350) 


In each issue, on masthead, run date 
the company started or date the maga- 
zine itself started. (Idea No. 351) 


Run an article, or articles, perhaps in 
a year-end issue, prophesying for the 
future—what’s ahead in prospecting, 
selling, training, etc., etc. Write it 
yourself, ask the agency department for 
ideas, or enlist the help of leading men 
in the field, both agents and managers. 
(Idea No. 352) 


Anniversaries — of the founding of 
the company; of entering certain 
states; of Home Office and field men 
joining the company; of issuing of Ist, 
or 1,000,000th or 10,000,000th policy 
written, agreement issued, etc. — all 
these offer opportunity for nostalgic 
treatment, including photos of ye olden 
times. (Idea No. 353) 


Use a corner card on the envelope 
enclosing the magazine, to call atten- 
tion to some particular feature in that 
issue. If you use an envelope, that is. 


(Idea No. 354) 


It takes courage. But occasionally 
run some “testimonials” that don’t 
smother your publication or your com- 
pany’s service, with orchids. Admit 
you’re human, liable to error, and re- 
gard such instances as cited as a warn- 
ing to be on your toes continually. 
Remember how, in various columns of 
“Letters to the Editor” in general con- 
sumer magazines, an occasional critical 
piece acts as a refreshing background 
to other more laudatory statements, 
and imparts an added note of veracity 
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YOURSELF TO THESE IDEAS 


to the whole field of “testimonials.” 
(Idea No. 355) 


If you have a complicated page or 
spread of illustrations and text, after 
you've made your rough layout, do as 
the expert artist does: Turn it upside 
down, and scan it carefully for proper 
balance of mass, white space, and vari- 
ous elements. (Idea No. 356) 


On Covers I, II, III or IV, run photos, 
biographies, and list of accomplish- 
ments of Leader of the Month in vari- 
ous classifications. (Idea No. 357) 


To get news, occasionally enclose a 
“contribution sheet” and business-reply 
envelope. Illustrate the sheet with car- 
toon, catchy illustration or personal 
message, and be sure to suggest four 
or five specific topics on which you 
particularly want news, information or 
experiences. (Idea No. 358) 


SOME FINAL IDEAS FOR COM- 
PANY EDITORS: If you, as do so 
many editors, run a monthly write-up 
on an agency in a particular state or 
city, get the fullest possible value from 
this (a) by holding the type and re- 
printing the story in pamphlet form 
for the local agency to mail to pros- 
pects, and (b) by offering to let the 








EN MATHUS of Printers’ Ink, one 
of the L.A.A.’s two Honorary 
Members, spoke on House Organs 
(Grab Bag of Ideas) before the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Industrial 
Editors’ Associations in Springfield. 
Mr. Mathus, who has edited 8 in- 
surance company magazines himself 
(including ConMuTopics and Man- 
ager’s Magazine), still maintains a 
lively interest in life insurance com- 
pany magazines, and it is rumored he 
will go to bat for them any day. 
“Almost any life insurance com- 
pany,” says Mr. Mathus, “can have an 
outstanding company magazine for a 
relatively small investment. Not every 
company can afford large-scale na- 
tional advertising; not every one can 
offer the lowest net cost or most liberal 
contract, etc. But it can be as good 
as the best in the matter of an agent’s 
publication. All that is needed is a 
modest adequate job to secure good 
editorial brains and to make possible 
a good production job.” 





local manager donate or lend the plates 
of illustrations used, to the local cham- 
ber of commerce, local newspaper (line 
cuts only), etc. Reprints of such stories 
can also be used with good effect by 
the local manager in his recruiting 
activities. (Idea No. 359) 


Don’t run conventional book reviews. 
Instead, try this plan: Digest one chap- 
ter, tabulate a check list of points cov- 
ered, reproduce an example of illustra- 
tive story complete. Then, immediately 
following this material, run a_ brief 
“conventional” review of the entire 
volume, which will give the reader (and 
prospective buyer) the usual bird’s-eye 
picture of the book as a whole. (Idea 
No. 360) 


A tactful way to see that your maga- 
zine gets credit when credit is due, is 
to run a little message like this: @We 
appreciate it when others quote us, and 
feel especially complimented when the 
course of the story is generously ac- 
knowledged.” (Idea No. 361) 


Economy note: Utilize portions of a 
big piece of art work, as illustrations in 
the magazine. For instance, if you have 
a drawing of a group of men sitting 


at a conference table in different de- 
grees of rapt (?) attention, cut out or 
saw off several individual figures and 
re-use them as marginal spots to break 
up a lot of text matter. (Idea No. 362) 


Seeing Red: Print the salesmen’s 
quotas in red ink; then exhort them to 


“Keep Out of the Red.” (Idea No. 363) 


Why not invite added publicity by 
running this standard phrase in every 
issue: “Material appearing in the Ajax 
Bulletin is copyrighted by the Ajax 
Life Insurance Company. Permission 
to reprint original material will gladly 
be granted upon request to the Editor, 
10 Main Street, City. (Idea No. 364) 


If your company magazine does not 
have a self-cover, utilize uncut bottom 
edges of front and back covers to form 
a pocket to hold one or more inserts, 
such as new sales promotion literature 
samples, booklets describing the con- 
vention hotel, etc. (Idea No. 365) 


Final word: And occasionally adopt 
or adapt some of the ideas brought to 
you each month on these pages. 


S’ long. See you again next month 
on an entirely new topic. 
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LANS for a national defense “rat- 

ing plan” to cover life and health 
insurance plans paid for in whole or 
part by firms holding government con- 
tracts are now in the “initial draft” 
stage at the Pentagon. 

Officials of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are discussing with life and 
health insurance company representa- 
tives how to develop uniform benefit 
plans without running afoul of the 
various “freeze” orders issued by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Proposals to draft a new rating plan 
similar to that in effect during World 
War II cannot be favorably considered 
at this time, according to Defense De- 
partment officials, because of WSB 
“freeze” regulations. 

Several new approaches to the prob- 
lem are being considered by the indus- 
try and government officials assigned to 
the task. A Defense Department official 
told THe Spectator that “several pos- 
sibilities, all of them involving new 
approaches to the situation,” were being 
considered in the industry-government 
group’s efforts to effect the financial 
savings which adoption of a uniform 
plan would entail, while at the same 
time avoiding legal entanglement with 
wage-freeze regulations. 


Board Provisions 


The Wage Stabilization Board re- 
cently set forth the conditions under 
which it will permit changes in insur- 
ance contributions and benefits to be 
made without prior WSB approval. 

In outlining these conditions, how- 
ever, WSB made it clear that its opin- 
ions were “intended solely as general 
guides drawn from specific cases, and 
do not constitute legal rulings applica- 
ble to all cases.” 

The WSB statement applying to the 
question of whether changes in insur- 
ance contributions and/or benefits may 
be made without prior WSB approval 
is as follows: 

“1. Where there is a change in bene- 
fits and/or contributions resulting 
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By GEORGE BAKER, Washington Bureau 


from actuarial experience rather than 
from the determination of the employer 
or negotiations by the parties and 
where the ratio of each party’s contri- 
bution remains the same, Board ap- 
proval is not required. 

“2. Where there is a change in bene- 
fits and/or contributions resulting from 
determination of the employer or nego- 
tiations by the parties, or where there 
is a change in the ratio of employer- 
employee contributions, Board approval 
is required.” 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S approval 
legislation (H.R. 1) to grant ser- 
vice personnel $10,000 worth of free 
insgrance is causing administrative 
headaches at the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Added paper work for VA em- 
ployees may result in delaying for 
several weeks the actual issuance of 
the first new policies. 
Highlights of the new law, as ap- 
proved by a Senate-House conference 





just prior to White House approval of 
the bill, include the following: 

1—A free indemnity to survivors of 
men killed in the armed forces on and 
after June 27, 1950, in the amount of 
$10,000, without cost to the servicemen. 

2—Protection covers period of active 
service and periods following call or 
order to active service or final induction 
and 120 days after separation from 
service. 

3—If person is disabled in service to 
such an extent as to make him ineligible 
for a normal NSLI protection, he may 
obtain nonparticipating national ser- 
vice life insurance after separation 
from service, and where the disability 
is total a waiver of premiums may be 
granted. 

4—Any person in active service hav- 
ing a World War I or II policy may 
continue it in force or surrender a 


em ashington 
eport 






permanent plan policy for cash and re- 
instate it or be granted a new policy on 
the same plan and in the same amount 
without a showing of good health after 
separation from service. Provision is 
also made for the waiver of premiums 
on term policies for individuals in this 
category and for waiver of a portion 
of the premium on permanent policies 
while the individual is returned to ser- 
vice. Section 12 specifically provides 
that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued to cancel or restrict in any way 
rights under insurance contracts issued 
on or prior to the date of this enact- 
ment. 

5—Beneficiaries limited to members 
of immediate family. 

6—Maximum indemnity paid in 
monthly installments of $92.90 each 
over a 10-year period. 

7—Indemnity is exempt from claims 
of creditors and from taxation. 

8—Within 120 days after discharge 
(during which time the veteran is cov- 
ered by the gratuitous indemnity) he 
may apply for, without medical ex- 
amination, a term policy up to $10,000. 
The premium is to be based upon the 
194] Commissioner’s Standard Ordinary 
Table of Mortality with interest at 2% 
per cent per annum. In the future all 
NSLI policies will be issued on this 
table, which means greatly reduced 
premiums but no dividends will be pay- 
able, and the only plan on which the 
insurance will be issued will be on the 
5-year level premium term plan. 


Washingtonotes 
[ISCUSSION of various proposals 


to tax income of life insurance 
companies continues to occupy the time 
of members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. . . . No conclusions 
had been reached as this dispatch went 
to press as to which type of taxation 
formula would win final committee ap- 
proval, but an unofficial check of com- 
mittee sentiment indicated endorsement 
of the “average-valuation” theory of 
taxation. . . . Final okay by Congress 
and the President of this tax bill, which 
is principally designed to raise about 
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$7 billion in new revenue, is not ex- 
pected before mid-summer. 

The long-awaited Senate Labor Com- 
mittee report on how various privately- 
financed health insurance plans are 
operating is due for release soon... . 
Senator Herbert Lehman (Democrat, of 
New York) expects to issue the report 
about May 25. . . . Reports on health 
and related insurance activities of cities 
and states will also be included in the 
report. .. . Delay in issuing the report 
has been due to tardy replies from 
organizations asked to comment on pre- 
liminary drafts of the report, according 


to Mr. Lehman. 


Rate Declined 


Annual report of U. S. Public Health 
Service shows that 1949 death rate de- 
clined from 9.9 per 1000 population in 
1948 to 9.7 per 1000... . Although 3.7 
million babies were born in the U. S. 
in 1949, fewer infants died in the first 
year of life . . . . Maternal deaths also 
declined. . . . In 1949, the infant mor- 
tality rate was 31 for every 1000 live 
births, and the maternal mortality rate 
was 9 per 1000 live births. . . . Birth 
rate was 24.1 per 1000 population, 4s 
compared with 24.2 in 1948. 

Veterans Administration is reminding 
service personnel who were in the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force after September 2, 
1945, to keep their GI insurance in 


NO “PRICE” SPIRALS 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


During the past twenty years, the prices on 
most goods and services have skyrocketed to 
record heights, and governmental plans for a 
remedy have ranged all the way from parities 
and price supports to price controls and price 


freezes. 


No such thing in Life Insurance. 


For example, in this company, $1,000 issued 
on the whole life plan at age 35 in 1930 would 
have called for a premium of $22.52 a year. 
The same premium today—twenty years later— 
is $23.52—an increase of exactly $1.00, or 


about 4.4 percent. 


But more than that, the money which eighty 
million people are saving through Life In- 
surance represents one of the nation’s most ef- 
fective offsetting factors against inflation. 
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effect, lest they lose all rights to any 
further government insurance. 
These veterans must do one of two 
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things before their term policies expire 
if they wish to retain NSLI under the 
present law: (1) renew for another 
five-year term, or (2) convert to one or 
more of six available permanent plans 
of NSLI. .. . If a veteran’s first period 
of service began after September 2, 
1945, and he permits his term policy to 
expire without renewing or converting, 
he cannot apply for new insurance un- 
less he re-enters active service. 

Representative William L. Dawson 
(Democrat, of Illinois) is backing legis- 
lation (H.R. 3677) creating a Veterans’ 
Insurance Corporation in the Veterans 
Administration. VIC, under Dawson’s 
proposal, would exercise all the func- 
tions with respect to government life in- 
surance and National Service Life 
Insurance. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
is asking the Federal Security Agency 
to throw the weight of its health. and 
welfare facilities behind the still-lag- 
ging defense program. . . . Among the 
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“Happy? You bet I'm _ happy! 
ANICO'S warm, friendly attitude 
toward their agents and policy- 
their unique sales aids 
and most liberal contract, give me 
an unlimited future.” 


GEORGE YAMATE 
Los Angeles, California 


Most Outstanding Agent 
in 1950 Persistency 
Ordinary Agency Department 


You can grow with ANICO 


* A working contract that permits outstanding 


* Policies that stand out in value against any 
competition. 

* A management philosophy that is based on the 
axiom that a company succeeds only when its 
agency force succeeds. 

* The most modern and effective selling aid 

program that can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESID 


responsibilities Mr. Wilson is asking 
FSA’s Oscar Ewing to furnish are: 
technical assistance to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration; use of educa- 
tion and training resources; care of the 
disabled and aged; medical research 
facilities and resources. .. . Mr. Ewing 
already has begun to step up medical 
research activities which appear to have 
important defense value. 

U. S. Public Health Service is near- 
ing completion of an exhaustive survey 
to determine what the chances are that 
the average American citizen will de- 
velop cancer in 1952. . . . Survey is 
based largely on 1947 and 1948 cancer 
statistics from a number of metropolitan 
areas. . . . First survey to be released 
will analyze situation in Atlanta. .. . 
Second will deal with San Francisco 
area. . . . Prewar statistics show that 
about 300,000 Americans could expect 
to develop cancer each year. 


Lump Sum 


Legislation permitting beneficiaries 
of National Service Life Insurance poli- 
cies to receive proceeds in a lump sum 
still has a chance of getting through 
Congress this year. . . . Representative 
James G. Fulton (Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania) is one of the newest sponsors 
of the proposal. . . . Right to choose 
lump-sum settlement would be at the 
election of the beneficiary. 
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WACO: Not long ago I visited, in this 
Texas city, with an old friend—Charles 
G. Eidson (it’s pronounced “Id-son’’). 
He has taken a whack at many things 
in a long and varied and successful 


career. Farming, real estate, oil, etc. 
Made a go of them all, including in- 
surance. Among other posts, he is now 
president of the American Bankers In- 
surance Company of Waco where his 
son is executive vice-president. No 
giant, as yet, the company does a smart 
job of writing enough business to show 
substantial growth. Furthermore, by 
the time you read this, the company 
will have moved into its own new home- 
office building at 209 North 8 Street, 
Waco, Texas. I had a chance to see the 
place just prior to completion. It is a 
two-story structure (90 x 60 feet) 
fronted with limestone and entirely 
modernized inside. A credit to any city 
or any business. 


AUSTIN: Somehow, every time I am in 
this capital city of Texas, an old tune 
runs through my mind—“The Little 
Hills of Doona.” Maybe that’s because 
there are enough hills around Austin 
to overcome the impression of flatness 
which one cannot escape while ap- 
proaching it. It’s a fine place. Typical 
university and capitol town. Lacking 
Lakes Mendota and Menona, it might 
be Madison, Wisconsin, or some similar 
city. And, of course, you do see authen- 
tic cowboys—not the synthetic variety 
which has taken the country by storm 
now as it did in 1912! (Those who have 
read my columns for a quarter of a 
century will realize that I am too old 
for cowgirls! ) 


SAN ANTONIO: Take a tip from me 

and keep your eye on Stanley W. Cole 
and the Southern National Life Insur- 
ance Company which makes its home at 
102 West French Place in this Texas 
metropolis “Where Summer Spends The 
Winter.” Young though the company 
may be, (formed in Corpus Christi) it 
has no claims unpaid—life or hospital. 
Present financing will give it about 
$200,000 capital and $275,000 surplus. 
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Assets went from about $93,000 in 1945 
to over $750,000 now. As mentioned, its 
claims-paying record is day-by-day un- 
usual. And if “the battle is the pay- 
off” in warfare, then certainly the 
“claim-payment is the pay-off” in in- 
surance. Southern National has never 
closed its doors on a Friday, yet, with- 
out all claims paid or in-process of pay- 
ment. Officers of Southern National 
Life are: Albert Steves, III, chairman; 
E. P. Kinzie, president; Owen Cox. 
vice-president and counsel; G. W. 
Bishop, secretary and treasurer; Henry 
Coutret, CLU, vice-president; Stanley 
W. Cole, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Lucille E. Fleming, assistant secretary. 

Stanley Cole, as his hundreds of 
friends in the field know, was agency 
director of American Hospital & Life 
of San Antonio until taking his present 
post as vice-president and stockholder 
in Southern National Life. Prior to 
that, he had had a long and distin- 
guished life insurance career with 
major companies. 

When Stanley left American Hospital 
& Life, the president of A.H.&L. him- 
self took over as agency, head “pro 
tem.” He is the well-known S. E. Mc- 
Creless who is personally responsible 
for the American Hospital & Life which 
has become an important San Antonio 
organization and has its own big home- 
office building there. I just had time, 
in San Antonio, to wave at McCreless 
as he streaked for the airport on one 
of his many, and continuing, visits to 
the field. 

Meanwhile, as agency secretary of 
American Hospital & Life, there is J. J. 
Conner (as this is written his title is 
“Agency Secretary” but may have been 
changed since). Conner is a man with 
long life insurance experience. He was 
agency secretary of what was then the 
American Central of Indianapolis (now 
American United Life of Indian- 
apolis), following service in the Navy 
in World War I. Was in the field for 
Union Central Life for a time; then 
was a broker; then was in the Air 
Corps in World War II; then joined 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


American Hospital & Life, becoming 
manager in Oklahoma and next going 
into the home office in San Antonio. 

Also, while in San Antonio, I had a 
chance to visit with the officers of the 
Great American Hospital & Life Insur- 
ance Company at 1403 Main Avenue 
where the company has its nice home- 
office building. The company is now 
licensed in its home-State, of course. 
Also to be in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. Has about $5 million of life 
insurance in force. Good going! The 
outfit is three-years old and (including 
everything) has an annual premium 
income of over $750,000. It writes Ordi- 
nary life, accident and health, and 
hospitalization. 


HOUSTON: It is not always easy for 
me to meet with each member of the 
production department of the Great 
Southern Life of Houston when I am in 
the city! That is my fault. The men 
who do the job for the Great Southern 
Life are constantly in the field. That’s 
why the job is successful. That outfit 
is one of the most agency-minded in 
the whole business. Men like Albritton, 
Hay and Sexton cannot be found often. 
They know the great State of Texas 
better than I do. And, from me, that’s 
tribute. (I know Texas, since 1918, 
better than most Texans, I think!) On 
my most-recent visit here in Houston. 
I did not have a chance to talk with 
Albritton, but I did meet with Sam Hay 
and Bill Sexton. Sam was his usual and 
urbane self. Bill had just returned 
from Yankeeland: a trip as director of 
LAA (Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation ). 

Also, while in Houston, I had a 
chance to visit with the men at the 
Southern States Life Insurance Com- 





pany which has its home office at 3305 
Montrose Boulevard there. This com- 
pany is ready for some expansion woik. 
Now licensed in ten States. Active in 
four. President L. E. Cowling has had 
a hard struggle in the life insurance 
business. And is now beginning tv 
win out. 
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HE growth of life insurance has 

been paralleled by the expansion of 
its services. In the early days of life 
insurance in America, practically all of 
the contracts issued were matured in 
lump sum at death. As time went on, 
lump sum endowments became rather 
popular, particularly where purchases 
of policies were made by younger 
people. As the nation’s economy ex- 
panded and as the population moved 
toward cities it became evident that to 
help young people overcome given 
frailties and inexperience in holding on 
to money, life insurance payments 
should be extended over a period. 


Settlements 


A variety of plans were introduced 
by which beneficiaries might receive the 
amount of their life insurance whether 
maturing as a death claim or an endow- 
ment. Gradually practically every life 
policy that was issued contained option 
plans for settlement. While the majority 
of these optional settlement offerings 
were on either the annual or monthly 
plan, a variety of settlements were de- 
veloped. That they are popular is evi- 
denced by a table herewith which proves 
the growing popularity of optional 
methods of settlement as time goes on. 
The table shows for each of the final 
years of the last three decades, twenty- 


Ba OPTION PLANS OVER THE YEARS 


By Irving Davis 


Associate Editor 


five of the largest and oldest companies. 
For each of the three years shown, 1930, 
1940, and 1950, there is presented the 
total amount paid by the companies in- 
dividually and in the aggregate for 
death claims, endowments, and double 
indemnity ; funds left with the company 
under settlement options and the ratio 
thereof to the claim payments. Also 
shown is the amount of payments made 
under the settlement options. Compare 4 
to the record of each previous decade, 
there is a worth-while growth in the 
amount of both the funds left with the 
company and the payments made under 
the settlement option to the paid claims. 


In 1930 the total death claims ma- 
tured, endowments and double indem- 
nity of the twenty-five companies 
amounted to $697,061,287. Of this 
amount, $84,256,174 or 12.09 per cent 
only were left with the company under 
settlement options. Ten years later, 
during 1940, the amount of claims paid 
were shown to be $1,092,911,692, an in- 
crease of 56.79 per cent over the item of 
1930, while the funds left with the com- 
pany were $336,093,598 or 30.75 per 
cent of the total claims while the rate 






was about two and a half times the rate 
of 1930. In actual amount, the funds 
left in 1940 were about four times those 
left with the same companies in 1930. 

Last year, during 1950, the total 
death claims, matured endowments, and 
double indemnity aggregated $1,748,- 
206,194. This was an increase of $656,- 
000,000 over the payments of 1940 and 
more than $1,051,000,000 over those of 
1930. Nevertheless, the funds left 
totaled $603,412,156 or 34.52 per cent 
of the total payments. In actual amount 
the 1950 funds left were nearly twice 
the amount of funds left in 1940 and 
more than seven times the amount left 
in 1930. 


Percentages Increased 


Furthermore the payments made 
under settlement options increased in 
percentage to total paid claims from 
6.57 per cent in 1930 to 17.83 per cent 
in 1940 and 26.96 per cent in 1950. In 
1930 they amounted to $45,804,086. In 
1940 they had more than quadrupled to 
$194,820,568. The total in 1950 of 
$471,243,087 was greatly in excess of 
double the amount of payments and in 
1940, ten times that of the 1930 pay- 
ments. The record, thus, would seem 
to prove the need for these settlement 
options as well as their popularity 
among policyholders. 








Optional Modes of Settlement Trends in 1930—1940 and 1950 






























































December 31, 1950 December 31, 1940 December 31, 1930 
Paid Death unds Paid Death Funds Paid Death Funds 
Claims Left With Payments Claims Left With Payments Claims Left With ey 
Matured Made Matured ny Made Matured 
COMPANY Endowment Under Under Endowment Under Under Endowment Under Under 
and Double | Settlement | Per | Settlement | and Double | Settlement | Per | Settlement | and Double | Settlement | Per | Settlement 
Indemnity Option Cent Optien Indemnity Option Cent Option _ Indemnity Option Cent Option 
$ $ $ } $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aeina Life... . inns 79,106,395 | 27,648,031 | 34.9 23,738.925 | 45,167,849 | 17,538.947 | 38.83 11,132,059 37,400,453 4,155,875 | 11.11 2,104,404 
Bankers Life, lowa... . 13,997,669 | 6,979,368 | 49.86 5,337,838 | 8,697,714 3,530,881 | 40.60 873, 10,716,897 1,006,771 | 9.39 626,608 
Connecticut Genere!. 27,791,157 | 9,938,938 | 35.76 7,183,139 14,112.467 4,998,410 | 35.42 2,229,624 10,165.788 1,063,392 | 10.46 961,735 
Connecticut Mutual 22,984,919 | 14,595,758 | 63.50 9,926,727 12,216,553 7.515.634 | 61.52 3.187.460 8.950.135 | 1,272,870 | 14.22 588,810 
Eouitable Life, New York 131,688,964 | 60,234,394 | 45.74 | 49,904,393 81,229,667 | 36,760,475 | 45.25 | 20,811,935 72,241,816 | 11,139,772 | 15.42 6,305,759 
Equitable Life, lowa. .. 9,747,715 7,313,042 | 75.02 4,863,058 5,339,916 3,386,990 | 63.43 1,890,836 3,999,159 1,209,935 | 30.25 439,087 
Generai Americen 11,545,365 1,865,902 | 16.16 1,208,047 8,003,294 629,256 | 7.86 708,473 10,837,345 1,146,788 | 10.58 450,892 
John Hancock 84,769,478 | 16,006,446 | 18.88 | 11,021, 43 645,730 7,079,855 | 16.22 3,653,598 17,583,798 1,123,054 | 6.39 777,647 
Lincoln National....... 26,399,916 4,701,119 | 17.80 | 3,103,214 9,562 369 1.610.513 | 16.84 1,020,422 7,395,442 703,887 | 9.52 75, 
Massachusetts Mutual. 35,071,435 | 24,584,185 | 70.10 | 19,254,173 21,517,552 | 14,130,338 65.67 8,434,205 17,225,008 5,550,°88 | 32.22 2,107,471 
Metropolitan Life. . 427,311,514 | 84,579,143 | 19.79 | 63,037,670 | 287,578,567 | 43,664,741 | 15.18 | 20,688,382 | 107,244,860 3,306,222 | 3.08 1,650,124 
Mutual Benefit... .. 40,057,201 | 22,707,799 | 56.69 | 20,111,563 | 28,328,510 | 14,427,307 | 50.93 8,471,103 25,823,403 3.846,456 | 14.90 2,236,623 
Mutual Life, New York 68,069,246 | 35,443,290 | 52.07 | 30,261,340 56.999.066 | 23,155,568 | 40.62 | 13,399,313 53,734,228 5,317,907 | 9.90 2,608,813 
National Life, Vermont. . 12,043,619 6,351,335 | 52.74 4,491,915 7.798,278 3,243,103 | 41.59 1,575,538 6,683,957 478,247 | 7.16 246,120 
New England Mutual 28,887,313 | 18,707,742 | 64.76 | 13,206,50 15,999,614 8,656,293 | 54.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 | 1,838,519 | 15.66 743,831 
| 
New York Life 117,845,652 | 58,529,602 | 49.67 | 46,767,211 88,004,689 | 40,154,345 | 45.63 | 21,462,931 75,776,617 8,373,752 | 11.05 4,079,265 
Northwestern Mutual. 76,556,367 | 46,132,360 | 60.26 | 36,063,530 49,265,569 | 27,665,375 | 56.16 | 15,684,717 43,190,849 | 10,579,394 | 24.49 5,001,006 
Northwestern National. 7,941,451 3,989,073 | 50.23 2,186,630 2,731,115 1,076,642 | 39.42 686,355 1,934,152 423,4 21.89 128,914 
Penn Mutual. 390, 23,625,633 | 72.93 | 18,009,045 24,036,779 | 14,979,405 | 62.32 9.022.356 23,610,916 3,361,309 | 14.24 1,859,669 
Phoenix Mutual. . 13,773,412 8,917,000 | 64.74 6,033,592 7,728,230 4,101,411 | 53.47 | 1,861,571 5,442,838 533,617 | 10.72 377,810 
Provident Mutual 20,958,647 | 12,801,807 | 61.12 9,787,486 13,651,074 6,933,742 | 50.79 | 3,520,909 12,288,829 1,079,996 | 8.79 
Prudential Insurance... ....| 334,370,818 | 68,336,814 | 17.45 | 45,985,729 | 185,414,904 258.336 | 15.78 | 21,369,206 70,915,995 | 10,513,488 | 14.83 7,140,763 
State Mutual . Raha 10,740,096 6,134,095 | 57.11 4,511,007 7,051,446 3,171,885 | 44.98 1,594,175 6,754,892 865,111 | 12.81 
Travelers Insurance. . r@ 91,916,173 | 30,878,020 | 33.59 | 24,434,146 51,696,018 | 16,090,781 | 31.13 | 10,138,081 37,749,129 4,621,110 | 12.24 3,587,628 
Union Central... . 22,241,106 | 12,491,260 | 56.16 | 10,814,937 17,134,721 2,333,365 | 13.62 5,837,221 654,502 "696,082 3.94 
Totals. ... .| 1,748,208,194 | 603,412,156 | 34.52 | 471,243,087 | 1,092,911,692 | 336,093,598 | 30.75 | 194,820,568 | 697,061,287 | 84,256,174 | 12.09 | 45,804,086 
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Accident and Health Business of 155 Life Companies 


By William M. Montgomery 


Associate Statistician 


CCIDENT and Health and Group 
Accident and Health writings by 
life insurance companies increased tre- 
.mendously in recent years. The life 
companies writing Accident and Health 
have encouraged the sale of health in- 
surance by offering broad and substan- 
tial coverages and by increasing age 
limits and removing other restrictions 
and limitations in order to provide the 
maximum of protection at a minimum 
of cost. 

In the table below, 155 life com- 
panies, actively engaged in the writing 
of Accident and Health are shown. 
Financial and underwriting results are 
given for the year 1950. 

Total admitted assets amounted to 
$37,111,902,736 while surplus to policy- 


These two figures include the life branch 
while the balance of items apply only 
to Accident and Health. 

Net premiums written for Accident 
and Health amounted to $304,035,737 
which was an increase of $97,811,157 
over the year 1945. 

Underwriting expenses for Accident 
and Health amounted to $141,457,124. 
The ratio of expenses to net premiums 
written amounted to 46.5 per cent, .7 
per cent less than the year 1945. 

Premiums earned for Accident and 
Health amounted to $297,199,516 which 
was also a substantial increase over 
the previous five-year figure. Losses 
incurred including adjustment expenses 
amounted to $141,492,292 and resulted 
in a ratio of losses incurred including 
adjustment expense to premiums earned 
This ratio was an in- 


remarkable gains in recent years and 
now has net premiums written amount- 
ing to $388,134,910 which was an in- 
crease over 1945 of $181,910,330. This 
increase will be even more spectacular 
in the next few years due to stepped 
up defense activities in many industries. 

Underwriting expense for Group Ac- 
cident and Health was relatively small, 
amounting to $58,947,945. Underwrit- 
ing expenses to net premiums written 
were 15.2 per cent. This percentage was 
2.6 per cent over 1945. 

Premiums earned for Group Accident 
and Health total $291,962,292. This 
was an increase of $163,241,958 over 
1945. 

Losses incurred including adjustment 
expenses amounted to $292,296,576 
which gave a ratio of losses incurred in- 


of 47.6 per cent. 


crease of 15.5 per cent over 1945. 


cluding adjustment expenses to pre- 
miums earned of 100.1. This ratio 




























































































holders amounted to $2,197,578,822. Group Accident and Health has made has tended to increase in recent years. 
Losses Incurred Losses Incurred/ Undw. Expenses 
Net Premiums Premiums Including Adjustment Expenses to Premiums | to Premiums 
Written Earned Expenses Incurred Earned Written 
Surplus . 
Name of Company Total to Accident Group | Accident | Group | Accident | Group | Accident | Group 
Admitted Policy- and Accident and Accident and Accident and Accident Group Group 
Assetst ° Health and Health and Health) Health [and Health) Health |andHealth) A.&H. | AGH. | AGH. | A.&H. 
$ $ $ ee Be I $ % % | % 
Accredited Hosp. & Life, Mo. .| 156,701 64,782 ora 21,816 342,182) 22,232, «:180,120) 9,135, 169,194 9,557} 52.6| 41.1] 47.3| 43.8 
American Bankers, Texas 730, 161,954 358,518, 192,190) 210,603 | 53.6 | 54.0 | 
American General, Texas 14,678, 154 898,484 * —1,406 7 —6,531) 622 —4.2 
American Hosp. & Life, Tex. 134,003, 1,424,407| 3,452,179 3,454,818, 2,336,885 1,360,554) | 67.6 | 39.4 ; 
American Life & Acc., Ky. 11,613,526, 3,685,562} 635,856 637,614 248,120 38.9 47.2 
American Life & Ace., Mo. 778, 64,845, 183,965 184,445 83,520 | “"90;396) | 45.3 | 49.1 
American Life, Ala... 7,365,994 869,573, 126,496, 45,122| 133,522 48,282 57,402 22,061 5:,588 18,3°4 | 43.0) 45.7| 40.8| 40.6 
American National, Texas. 330,495,235, 45,866,975 42-003) 52,817 37,682 47,275 30,69 37,430/ 985,451) 13,326 | 81.4) 79.2 | 231.3) 25.2 
American Reserve, Neb. 10,64°.371, 1,000,852 538, 59,413 : 14,386 | 86,407 24.2 65.9 
can Standard, T. 179; 103,698 108, 689, 119,201 34,430 046,767 28.9 43.0 
Atlanta Life, Ga. 23,954, 7,305,177} 2,417,373 2,419,817 1,008,071 117,287) 41.7 ...| 46.2 ].. 
Atlas Life, Okla. 12,685,836 885,000| 278,798, 282,733, 265,829) 311,010) 182,409) 303,479 40,100 68.6) 97.6| 58.9) 14.2 
Bankers Life & Cas., Ill. | 21,058,973 822,020) 27,857,487 2,375,487| 26,223,188, 2,344,156) 12,166,821| 2,436,042 12798210] 268 269,807, 46.4 103.9 | 45.9 | 11.4 
Bankers la... | 834,067,688) 32,321,574 4,356,470 | 4,290,119 3,468,667 719,788) 80.9 16.5 
Bankers National, N. A 33,213,707 58,220 372 59,036 373 19,896 776, 42,805 33.7 | 208.0| 73.5) 44.6 
Beneficial 6,201,268 5,894,270 13,966) 25,863,222 13,966) 02,348,997 6,878) 02,881,899 174, 40.1| 49.3/ 48.9/ 1.2 
Ben. Assn. of R. W. Empl, iil. 9,262, 3,247,132} 6,201,242) 7,121,598) 6,199,902) 7,176,281 5,879,669) 2,332,942 1,038,857) 57.4| 81.9/| 37.6| 14.6 
Berkshire .| 124,785,175, —§, 323, 21,057 10,975). . See 42,498 | 28.6 ...| 201.8 
Brotherhood Mut., Ind. 1,186,730 175,172 57,028} 141,058 55,937; 142,072 38,209 66,093 19,737, 40,834) 68.3) 46.5) 34.6| 28.9 
Business Men’s Assn., Mo. 89,700,150| 7,051,030) 25,184,277} 7,269,151| 25,142,820) 7,208,940| a2,933,690| 5,080,547| 22,056,217) 1,527,481| 57.0| 70.5| 39.7| 21.0 
Calif.-Western States, Calif. 118,958,682) 12,651,123}  534,354| 10,501,884)  519,072| 10,581,272} 226,966) 8,231,919) 153,369) 2,198,218} 43.7| 77.8| 28.7| 20.9 
Ohio 934, 461, 164,825, 180,765) 1 17,167 73,347 10,477 67,562 8,138, 45.6) 61.0) 41.0) 4.6 
Central Life of il... 38,551,912 5,781,745, 270,032 15,045, 234,768 14,459} 112,791 117,575 6,391) 48.0) 68.9 | 43.5) 42.5 
Century Life, T 6,823,516 908,302} 341,899 318,778). . 164,192) 184,993 51.5 | 54.1 |.. 
Citizens L. & C., Calif 673,931 572,240 923 225,675 53,451 878} 179,707 1,158} 23.7 | 75.9 
Columbus Mutual, 83,396,767| 9,685,448) 451,177 445,736 pa a 215,800 190,664 48.4 42.3 
Combined American, Texas 565, 170,817; 479 466,119)... | 210,275 206,236 ...) 45.1 43.1 
Conn. , Conn. 842,856,562 3,095,080) 22,486,829) a3,026,372| 21,943,121| 01,318,147, 17,506,584) a1,030,831| 4,284,308 43.6 | 79.8 | 33.3/ 19.1 
Constitution Life, Calif. 9,630, 1,197,669| 1,660,074 19,308| 1,648,287 19,308} 565,041 34,908) 1,018,077 y 34.3 | 180.8 | 61.3) 23.0 
Assur., tl.. 74,597,676, 18,617,673, a309,519| 10,494,346] 293,610) 11,187,583, 178,727) 9,150,983)  263,884| 1,554,266) 60.9| 81.8| 20.6| 14.8 
Country Life, tl! 62,510,183, 6,056,795) 280,711 57,346 168,555 56,997, 113,487 23,838 78,820 4,638, 67.3) 41.8) 28.1| 8.1 
Domestic L. & A., Ky 3,084,061 800,928} 379,696 379, 157,685 185,193 ..| 41.5 | 48.7 
Dunbar Life, Ohio 783,338, 1,987,603) 109,026 108,256 32,247 73, 29.8 67.6 |. 
Empire Life & Acc., ind. 10,353,024, 2,530,563} 281,453 281,657 122,852 128,778) . . 43.6 |.. 45.8 
Empire State Mut., N. Y. 4,537,438 481,316| 1,598,432 16,891 1,569,936 15,092} — 709,902 7,243) 852,248) = 14,699 45.2 | 48.0/ 63.3| 87.0 
Equitable Life Assur., N. Y...| 5,701,864,966| 359,256, a277,317| 67,440,376, 444,064| 67,087,272| a1,721,516| 47,357,619} 62,832) 9,280,640| 387.7 70.6 | 22.7| 13.8 
Equitable L. & C., Utah 1,065,931 324, 44,560 | 49,748 é‘ 25,349 24,371 51.0 ee 
Family Life, ill... .. 98,403 425,716, 365,698 906 202,837 57,246 57.0 | 15.7 
Farmers Life, la... 5,484,809, 578,116] 94,163 |, 82500) 41,182 48,939 | 44.5 | 49.8 
Federal Life & Cas., Mich 5,313,309, 1,364,545 4.47.2 19,842} 4,615,576, 19,842| 1,956,980 7,405| 2,987,791 3,767; 42.4 | 37.3| 60.4| 18.8 
Federal Life, Il! 31,332,311, 3,066,943] 1,792,707) 1,001 584| al 22.479 926,778} 913,694, 816,631) 855,353) 213,068) 50.1| 88.1 | 47.7| 21.3 
Franklin Life, Il 167, 10,000,000} 597,588) 160, 223, 26.4 37.4 , 
General Ameri . 182,685,167, 5,095,779} 348,002) 6,491,484) 347,690 6,751,861, 145,499) 6,341,398] 178,314) 980,455) 41.8 | 79.1| 61.2| 15.1 
George W W. Va... | 2,889,917 437,492) 666, 653,057) 329,969 316,934 50.5 47.6 
Golden State Mut., Calif. 4,814,912 563, 1,448,915 1,438,487) 585,308 979,009 40.7 67.6 
Great Amer. Reserve, Texas 3,762,4 1,172,047| 2,891,378) 2,878,538 1,856,205 1,080,807 | 64.5 37.4 
Great Eastern Mut., Colo. b 439,699 269,500} 49,270 47,540 29,872 28,089 62.8 57.0 
Great National, Texas 10,579,323, 1,169,399 10,069 11,069 4,837 1,109 43.7 11.0 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 5,982,645, 224,943) 214,511 72,728 137,030 33.9 60.9 
C ee Reserve, Ind. 2,268,341; 1,237,048 505 42,402,235 706,409 a1,434,583 29.4 59.8 , 
Union, Calif. 6,743,660, 1,324,621 2178.172! 224,914, 189,518) 233,793, 71,895, 204,629) 108,939) 60,706, 37.9) 87.6| 61.1 | 27.0 
Guif Life, Fia.b 10,236,139 341,757) . ; 346,202) . . 239,781). . 54,973 69.3 16.1 
Iilinois Bankers, III 32,321,127, 2,013,153) 1,350,331 93,765| 21,342,959 73,440| 620,106 86,680; 681,352} 31,159} 46.2 | 118.0; 60.6 | 33.2 
International Life, Texas 1,502,252 501 402, ; 745 114,968 ...:| _ 215,178 28.7 53.4 
Inter-Ocean Insurance, Ohio 4,161,494; —1,933,906| 4,324,639, 867,759) 4,354,616) 867,759) 2,107,794) 643,343] 2,100,876, 205,349) 48.4| 74.1, 48.6| 23.7 
interstate Life & Acc., Tenn. 22,219,661} 2,807,750) 4,045,428 861) 4,039,114 F 1,662,153 725| 2,195,469) . . 41.2| 54.0) 64.3 
Jefferson Nat'l, ind. 7,220,752) 1,705,859) 536, - 527,094 2,113] 333,581 860} 161,322 —30| 63.3) 40.7) 30.1 |—34.5 
Mass. 2,959,942,982| 283,665,760 28,071,606 29,011,570). . 20,328,261)... 4,847,310 70.1 17.3 
Kentucky Central L. & A, Ky 10,580, omeee 2,973,128 2,968,930 1,085,293 1,683,470) . 36.6 i 56.6 
Liberty Life, $. C. 50,887,149 153,157 153,157 ¥ 125,904 62.2 
—_— 
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Losses Incurred 
Including Adjustment 
Written Earned Expenses 
Surplus Group 
Name of Company Total to Accident Group | Accident Group | Accident Group | Accident | Accident 
Admitted Policy- and Accident and Accident and Accident and and Group Dyed 
Assetst holders* Health (and Health| Health jand Health| Health jand Health; Health Health | A.&H. | A.&H. | A&H. | A4&H. 
$ $ $ S $ $ $ $ $ $ % %o %o 
Life & Casua!ty of Tenn.. 118,929,733} 21,932,402) a2,817,865|..........| a2,747,329 re a1,631,918)......... <3 ee See 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... 257,315,329; 28,742,759).......... 1,093,991)....... "1,099,237 
Lincoln Income Life, je, Ky... 4,237,632 841,892) 1,451,545).......... 1,454,044) . . 
Lincoin National, Ind. 470,317,417; 48,101,096).......... 3,376,201) . . 3,375,706|......... 
Loyal ve, ¥ ,668,726 5,393,322) 23,228,696 63,411) 22,994,050 59,577 
Mammoth L. & A., Ky...... 3,010,523 1,003,934).......... 1,001,440) . 475,079 
Mutual, Mass.) 1,395,228, 82,601,997).......... SS (458 
Mi Life, N. Y. 10,338,071,652| 622,125,713|a15,870,383) 106,709,662/a15,229,799) 107, 7a ae 
Michigan Life, Mich. 9,837, 2,232,960 166,051 144 7,783 
Midwest Life, Neb......... 8,890,181 869,798} 104,488).......... EL. ches 3 
Ministers L. & C. Union, Minn. 9,152,912 1,385,059; 911,144)... 914,700}...... 
Missouri Insurance, Mo... . . 8,642,457 2,109,510} 1,246,321 11,344) 1,251,232 9,843 
Monarch Life, Mass. 29,248,546 482, 35,511| 29,472,789 33,392 
Mutual Savings, Mo. 19,592,324 1,156,474 1,534). . 1,068) . . #3 
Mutual Service, Minn 3,292,251 483,493 104 73,022 57 75,060) . 
National .. 2,634,048 781,706) a2,605,645)...... a2,438,382|......... 
National Equity, Ark. . 5,057,461 1,067,039 60,094 55,492). . 
National Fidelity, Mo. 12,077,471 1,250,378) 278,358 aaa 
Home, 694, 338,777 20, saben Sees 
National L. & A., Tenn. 347,866,193; 36,167,602) a15,595,471 142,260) a15,647,293 142,260 
National Public Ser., Wash. 8,117,147 717,329 re pcr ” r . 
Security, Texas 199,1 116,305 RE so - i ee 173 486 . R 
National Travelers, la. 1,599, 623,051; 2,063,453 1900908 = RST CS ae oD ee i ae 
North American Acc., lll...... 20,976,480 2,803,831; 8,540,925 : eS -  # $é& ...| 4,270,896)........ Gaae }....<.- 60.0 |....... 
North American Life, Ill.. 27,328,057 2, 456,437 48,489; 411,935 21,378} 189,027 16,783} 286,520) 24,324) 45.9| 78.5 | 62.8 | 50.2 
North Amer. L. & C., Minn... 10,217,857 2,387,005, 977,750 $39, 923, a1,302,902| 732,870) a1,039,845) 286,218) 57.0 | 79.3 43.6 29.3 
North Amer. Mut., Del... 1,704,741 792, Teel ye aa bite hae 623,866).......... Seneus)......... _ ) eee ee 
N Amer. “ 35,253, 8,794,774 13,245} 504,303 5,48 545,411 9,342; 421,321 1,740} 112,261) 170.3 | 77.2; 13.0) 22.3 
North Carolina Mut., N. C 29,541,387 4, 2,102,652)........ oon tre ceatetee TERGe..........1 GORRE......... | ee | eF 
Northern Life, Wash. 54,790, 6,212,084; 1,512,729) 130,058) 1,509,011 126,274; 567,652 69,412} 570,610) 24,826) 37.6 | 55.0 | 37.7| 19.1 
Northwestern Life, Wash. 3,200, 400,168) 458,146). 407,224 es. ey RR Ge, Ree BP Ass una 
Northwestern National, Minn. 199,320,806 DEE wcccacse- 1,160,688 ei 1,291,204 1,0438,300).......... 411,018)....... a8 t....<. 3.5 
0 Life, N. 18,204,119 825, 100, ve 100,256) . . s RS | See | 3 ae = ) ere 
Oc Life, Calif. 278,320,001) 31,362,648) 3,116,996) 13,044,922) 3,108,247) 13,412,154) 1,370,719) 11,154,234) 1,664,709) 2,279,474) 44.1 | 83.2) 52.8| 17.5 
Ohio State Life, Ohio 55,654,360 5,684,454) 279,057 3, 344 3,684; 126,64 5,687; 122,330 1, 44.7 | 154.4) 43.8/ 33.1 
ican, 2,378,625 827,045) a1,262,723)... .| a1,191,767|..........| 0308,746)...... a708,994 ee Git f......- 
Old Line Life, Wisc... . 41,800,044 3,303, 1,303,856) . . 1,328,682). ...... 612,906)...... 650,678)......... 46.1 Sol ME hasades 
Old Republic Credit, iil. 4,515,956 1,567,147; 728,143)... ee ose . Teesheae 445,491).........  * 7 eee | ae 
Olympic Wash. . 4,300,318 375,839;  202,772).. 199,950)...... aes 115,187]....... ce | Sees 
Pacific Mutual, Calif.. 931,782} 17,673,411) a8,247,945| 3,626,436| a8,723,612| 4,091,435) 24,835,165! 3,332,010) 23,417,064) 1,055,909) 55.4 81.4 | 41.4 1 
Pan-American Life, La. 114,437,208 7,557,678 a9,896 42,318 a9,896 40,911 a54,913 27,234 a3,091 47,927) 554.9 | 66.6 | 31.2) 113.3 
Paul Revere, Mass. 62,758,107, 17,655,994) 28,433,547, 963,719) 28,084,607) 1,043,554) 24,177,794 795) 23,144,810) 353,1 51.7 | 87.0) 37.3) 36.6 
Pa. Life, Health & Acc., Pa.. 1,580,983 810,613) a2,518,179 ....| @2,483,478)...... al,160,635|.......... al canexn euekees 8 3s ee Oo 7) ae 
Peoples Life, Texas 259, 116, 447). OP elie. POE esp TORN SA SRO Pee FER ee 
Pilot Life, N. C. 80,226,09 11,200,000)....... 1,941,308 oe 1,917,415 ‘ 1,661,071)... .. = 178,385)... .. ee 9.2 
Pioneer Amer., Texas 6,577,392 432,318 103,350 he see: Be 143,094)....... OE Bis oid, . Fee 
Pioneer Ins., Neb. 830, 661,915 4 44,011)... 11,014 40,196)....... 25.0 |. ff eee 
Postal L. & C., Mo... 8,287,595 782, 922,523 939,306 012 347,931 <)> ee ae 
Pioneer M , Mo. 17,963,191 1,672,003} 243,431 a234,519|........ a147,283 ae cl 7 > ee SU Bas inces 
Prudence 430,189 54,345, 1,074,376 ,053, ; eS /_ a y ; |e _ Y | apes 
Professional Insurance, Fla. 708,729 116,707} 1,830,295 t 1,740,055; 585,827) 910,381 341,949 243,003} 52.3| 58.4 | 48.1; 40.5 
Progressive Life, N. J... 328, 496,830} 21,207,382} 167,994) a1,195,308 166,994) 507,649 87,147; 761,984) 43,459) 42.5 | 652.2/ 63.1 25.9 
Protective Life, Ala. 41,571,286 3,257,405)... 2,527, ovibatne 2,657,276)... ... to eee 379,644|..... Ge }...,...1 We 
Prov. Home Ind. Mut. Life, Pa. 638, 79, 228,537)...... 228,883 ines 96,770 aide 137,099)....... C—O Ur ee OAS t....... 
Provident indem. Life, Pa. 210,838;  344,693)........ 346,145)...... 94,449 ES i yy OR, | 
Provident L. & A., Tenn... 21,924,999) a7,721,321| 20,518,723) a7,431,113| 21,146,617] a3,628,398| 17,548,634) a3,010,865| 2,549,598 48.8 | 83.0 | 39.0/ 12.4 
Prudential Ins., N. J.. 89,805,033)... . 38,662,072).......... 39,381,338)... . .| 27, oe) SR | 1 ae 18.5 
Pyramid Life, Ark... . 620,251 79,814 175,068} 134,355 175,143 53,081 117,011 41,021 32,747) 39.5 | 66.8) 51.4) 18.7 
Quaker City Life, Pa... 1,597,837) 1,266,507)......... 1,258,501)....... 364,911) ; Ae YT eee eae 
Reliable Mo..... 2,127,078; 1,487,803 al,481,928 616,845) GE ss ccowses 41.6 «| 
Rel Life, Pa... 15,279,215; 1,369,588 1,326,478).......... 656,624)........ 656,019)......... 42.0 )..... ee 
Reliance Mutual, Ill. 342, 732 60 ae Ess Win ot 8) Sie 1 ae 
Republic National, Texas 1,328,462} 1,389,660) 1,276,168) 1,706,652) 1,280,309) 1, 1,068,825} 446,500) 218,749) 76.5 83.5 32.1) 17.1 
Reserve Life, Texas........ 2,486,596| 22,030,855) . . 20,774,369 7) 0 6=6—6l (Re SO ae 3 > eae SOE Es akwes 
Rural Texas. . 244,558 : 6, : Ul [7 = ee +) eS 2) ae 
Ss N. Y.. 3,244,307; 517,615) 1,638,121) 520,476) 1,757,850) 219,997) 1,211,410) 354; 396,738} 42.3 | 68.9 68.6 | 24.2 
Service Life, Neb... : 344, 247,327 a 238,110 ‘senaee ae 193,525). ...... >) re | ) Se 
L. &H., Ala....... 3,197,079 47,962 47, Fire 89a Seer re Kee i << | RSE ee res 
Southern States, Texas 1,786,716 943,034 17,662} 888, 21,322) 581,526 9,514; 303,712 5,833) 65.4) 44.6 32.2/ 33.0 
Southland Life, Texas 4,390,959, 154,716) 303,500 188,789} 311,846 118,055) 288,524 36,566) 40,546) 62.5 | 92.5} 23.6) 13.4 
Southwest oy “wa Texas 503, 85,220)...... 79,916 ea Bai ccanis Re ee  * |) ea 
Standard Life, Pa.. 837, 14,516). ... ‘ae 5,262 4,696 | |] eas | See 
State Capital, N. C.. 1,018,975) e2,278,790 62,019,732 «SRR 01,463,465)......... << ae 2 eee 
State Mutual, Ga... 141, 121,326)... ... | ee UN < és cctcnue Ee a | ee 
State Mutual a! Mass. 21,668,623;..........| 1,993,939 pee 1,970,085).......... cee FONT+ <i t GE Pes ve 35.4 
State National, M 192,549} 152,820)....... ES 35s can sie le cotaeckh 111,962|......... |) ee 3 ee 
Sterling Insurance, . 4,369,289) 23,772,765 trie a3,674,844)......... al,544,477|........ ia ae 42.0 ee ee 
Superior Life, Pa. 1,422,066) 1,264,408 alee 265,954 “Ns 532,999)......... 7: aa eee GED, wasices 
Texas Prudential, Texas 2,683,250| 343,197 a 331,354 ; 72,294 : eee ae). eee 
Union Labor, N. Y... 3,412,971)... .... 2,497,566 2,275,570 sasvcl WE: sikta sums 483,177)....... | ee 18.5 
Union Life, Ark... . 600,000 1,621 85,078 1, 77,632 1,101 49,313 617, 21,555) 62.8 | 63.5 38.1) 25.3 
Union Mutual, Me. 4,013,835) al 510,536} 705,139) 1,351,295 528} 403,785) 484,218 878,657) 137,354) 29.9 70.9, 58.2/ 19.5 
United Benefit Life, Neb... .. 14,789,182) a13,240,419 78,667) 213,280,540 78,754| a7,839,896 60,846; 04,187,053) 17,706) 59.0 77.3 | 31.6 | 22.5 
United Insurance, Ill... 6,332,738, 13,394,076 67,021| 13,331,354 67,021| 5, 37,771| 7,459,988} 29,164) 41.2) 56.4/| 55.7) 43.5 
United Life &cc., N. H 2,575,978} a141,123)..........| a135,288).......... ae “eee Pete Ys reer 
United States Life, N. Y..... 3,052, 878,203, 1,377,866| 845,728) 1,478,353) 429,371) 1,141,847) 425,129) 347,539) 50.8, 77.2| 48.4 25.2 
Unity Mut. L. & A. ume.. 507,713 Sa 850,220)........ SE: «ah ibce 566,988}......... See &. 422%. OP isis save 
Washington Natl., 26,762,117|a17,665,440| 5,738,375\a17,471,144| 5,689,369) a7,777,393 a8,307,777| 1,308,377, 44.5 | 76.0, 47.0| 22.8 
West Coast Life, cali. 27,297; 211,813) 415,162} 212462) 400,514 76,470} 310,921 67,908} 87,842) 36.0) 77.6| 41. 21.2 
Western Mut. L. & C., S. D. 58,023 156,002)... . 1 Mihm, 83 43,708]........ ae Se UT] RE Rae ae 
Western National, Texas... 616,484 —3,735).. 17,722)... e. SES SAT RE PPR ES tj) a Mah Fier ie 
Western Reserve, Texas 613,249 162,787)... . . 164,696 ry aa | eee 1) ae > 1 ae 
Wisconsin National, Wisc. 2,090,555; 858,249)... a841,702)..... : —, ae a421,690|......... ee i icc) a) Mea dae 
Woodmen Central Assur., Neb. »795,89 533,617) a1,920,368 39,292) 21,855,025 37,696} 976,634 23, a832,015 15,834) 52.6 | 61.9) 43.3 40.3 
World Insurance, N 8,844,623 1,651,825) a8,128,172 276,249) a7,943,323 281,549| 23,550,410 224,061 992, 52,963) 44.7 | 79.6 49.1 19.2 
Totals (155 Companies)... . | 37,111,902,736| 2,197,578,822/ 304,035, 737/388, 134,910) 297, 199,516/ 291,962,292 141,402, 137|202,206,576|141,457,124/88,047 945 47.6 | 100.1 | 46.5 
FOOTNOTES d—The surpluses of all om, except surplus balance of $3,257,225 for exclusive use of 
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in corporate accounts. As of Dec. 31, 1950 the corporate 
"$1,000,000 and u 
o-dedien and health and group accident and health. 


ed surplus of $10,682,460. 


u—Unavailable. 











Jrom Our 106" 


Annual report. 


v4 a ; e y tg h hi / f 
The New York Life Insurance Company’s 
operations for the year 1950, and its finan- 


cial position at the close of the year, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Assets of $4,907,729,002 compared with 
$4,674,990,644 at the previous year-end; 
and liabilities of $4,559,916,790 compared 
with $4,366,397,324. 


Surplus funds held for general contingen- 
cies were increased from $283,593,320 to 
$302,812,212; and the asset fluctuation 
fund was increased from $25,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 


Sales, amounting to $1,012,322,500, es- 
tablished a new high record. 
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Life insurance in force at year-end to- 
talled $10,585,587,438 under 3,959,160 
policies as against $9,970,371,347 under 
3,864,338 policies at the end of the pre- 
vious year. 


Interest earnings improved; mortality 
was favorably low; expenses were higher 
although new economies were introduced. 


Payments to living policyholders 
amounted to $140,420,485 and payments 
to beneficiaries, $94,466,289. The com- 
parable figures for the preceding year 
were $131,802,411 and $88,447,839. 


Total dividends to policyholders in 1951 
will be higher. 


The Company will enter the fields of 
group insurance and accident and sick- 
ness insurance in 1951. 
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The Fight Against tnflation 





WHAT GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO: 


“First of all, it is imperative that non-essential expendi- 
tures, whether for civilian or military purposes, should be 
reduced to the bone. Taxes should be increased so as to 
place the defense program, so far as possible, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Monetary and economic controls should be 
installed so as to combat an inflationary increase in the 
money supply and to restrict wage and price increases lest 
the financial effect of other measures be nullified. 


“If expenses are expanded too far it will not be possible, 
without great damage to our economy, to operate on a 


pay-as-you-go basis. Deficits, therefore, may have to be - 


financed through new issues of securities by the govern- 
ment. Such securities should be issued on terms and at 
rates of interest that will encourage their sale to private 
investors and not to banks. The sale of government se- 
curities to banks tends to increase the supply of money 
and is therefore inflationary.” 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS SHOULD DO: 


“1, Recognize that there cannot be either magical avoid- 
ance or effortless solution of the problems we face. 


2. Urge our representatives in government to fight the 
forces that threaten to undermine our economy. And sup- ° 
port them vigorously when they do what is right, even 
when it is unpopular. 


3. Don’t buy what we don’t need; use what we have 
sparingly. This will reduce the demand for goods. 


4. Pay higher taxes ungrudgingly. It is better to pay 
stiff taxes and check inflation than to enjoy the delusion 
of an exaggerated income and reckon later with a dam- 
aged economy. 


5. Increase our savings. Money put into life insurance, 
government savings bonds and other forms of saving, 
helps to check inflation.” 


From the Letter to Policyholders signed by George L. Harrison, Chairman of the 
Board, and Devereux C. Josephs, President. 





Behind every fact, behind every 

figure in the year’s report lies a 

human story . . . a story of what 

life insurance is doing to give 
hope and security to somebody, some place. The Annual 
Report contains several real-life stories, showing how— 
thanks to the efforts of a skilled agent— insurance is help- 
ing folks today in neighborhoods like yours. 








| YWhore We hutert...anal Why 


“Every working day in 1950 the New York Life invested an 
average of $3,700,000. Part of this was new money, coming 
chiefly from premium payments we received from policy- 
holders. Part of it came from the repayment or sale of invest- 
ments already owned, and from earnings on investments. 


“Income from investments contributes materially toward 
building up the reserves that make it possible for us to meet 
our promises to policyholders when they fall due. It is also a 
substantial factor in reducing the total cost of life insurance. 


“At the same time such investments serve a broader purpose. 
For more than a hundred years of American history the funds 
invested by the New York Life have made for a more secure 
nation and a better living for all the people. Through peace 
and war these funds have tended to flow where they were 


most needed by the national economy; whether to build the 
railroads of a growing nation or to help our government pro- 
tect the country in time of war. The kind of investments the 
New York Life made during the past decade will illustrate 
this role as dramatically as anything can.” 


Introduction to an illustrated article in the Annual Report on the changing patterns 
of investing during the past ten years. 
* * * 


HAVE YOU LOOKED IN YOUR MEDICINE CHEST LATELY? 


“Tf it’s anything like the average family’s, it’s 
well stocked with sundry specifics for last 
year’s ailments... pills and palliatives, syrups, 
salves and potions, lozenges and capsules— 
and the extra key to the garage. But where 
is that roll of sterile gauze? Adhesive tape? 
Antiseptic?” 

From a timely article in the Annual Report entitled “‘When 
Accidents Happen,” containing a check list of essential first 
aid supplies for serious emergencies. 


NEW YORE LIFE 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A 





This advertisement contains a few highlights from our 106th Annual Re- 
port to Policyholders. A copy will gladly be sent you upon request to New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Valuation of Securities 


JOINT committee of the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America have 
presented to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners a new plan 
for the valuation of securities by life 
insurance companies. In its essence, 
the plan increases the number of se- 
curities eligible for valuation at cost 
and creates an offsetting valuation re- 
serve. The net effect is to remove the 
distortions in surplus which result 
from changes in market values of se- 
curities not eligible for ‘amortization 
under the present rules. 
The plan divides securities into the 
following five classes: 


CLASS I—Includes rated and pub- 
licly quoted bonds eligible for amortiza- 
tion under the present valuation rules, 
and United States and Canadian bonds 
not rated or publicly quoted which are 


vue 


van 








life insurance 














determined to be of a quality equiva- 
lent to those given one of the first four 
ratings. 

This class also includes preferred 
stocks not in default provided they are 
selling on December 1 of the statement 
year at a price to yield not more than 
one-half of 1% above the average yield 
on the selected list of preferred stocks 
compiled by the Commissioners. Pre- 
ferred stocks which are not publicly 
quoted are also included in Class I pro- 
vided they are determined to be of 
equivalent quality. 

CLASS II—Includes all United 
States and Canadian bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks which do not qualify 
under Class I but which are not in 
default. 

CLASS IlI—Includes all bonds and 
preferred stocks in default. 

CLASS IV—Includes common stocks 
except those of insurance companies or 
subsidiaries. 

CLASS V—lIncludes all common 


PAN-AMERICAN PRESENTATION: K. D. Hamer, vice-president 
and agency director, Pan-American Life presents to the company’s 
senior officers, applications written in their honor on the 39th 
anniversary of the company’s founding. The officers are (1. to r.) 
Dr. E. G. Simmons, executive vice-president; Dr. Marion Souchon, 
MD, vice-president and medical director; Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 


dent; K. D. Hamer. 
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stocks of insurance companies and sub- 


sidiaries. 

All bonds included in Classes I and 
Il will be carried on an amortized 
basis. 

Preferred stocks in Classes I and II 
will be valued on one of three bases. 
Stocks having a fixed sinking fund suffi- 
cient to retire the issue in 50 years or 
less will be carried at cost and amor- 
tized to par at the final retirement date 
in the same manner as a bond. Pre- 
ferred stocks not having such a sink- 
ing fund but having a current yield on 
cost of less than 5 percent will be car- 
ried at cost, amortized to a price pro- 
ducing a current yield of 5 percent 
at the end of a period of 50 years from 
the inaugural date of this plan or 
from date of subsequent purchase. 
Preferred stocks not having such a 
sinking fund but having a current yield 
on cost of 5 percent or more will be 
carried at cost. 

All securities in Class III (securities 
in default) and in Class IV (common 
stocks) will be carried on the state- 
ments at market values. Securities in 
Class V (common stocks of insurance 
companies or subsidiaries) will con- 
tinue to be valued on the same basis 
as at present. 


A Reserve 


To provide for losses that otherwise 
might not be detected under cost valua- 
tion, the plan calls for the accumulation 
of a reserve equivalent to 1 percent of 
Class I securities plus 20 percent of 
Class II securities. Until the reserve 
equals this amount and whenever it 
falls below this amount, the insurance 
companies will transfer to the reserve 
each year one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
Class I securities and 1 percent of 
Class II securities. In addition, the re- 
serve will absorb all increases in the 
market value of securities in Class III, 
all increases in book value of bonds in 
Class II purchased below par and all 
net profits on security sales or dis- 
posals. Any increase in the statement 
value of Class II securities held on the 
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inaugural date of the plan which re- 
sults from the change to the new valua- 
tion basis also will be transferred to 
the reserve. 

Losses on the sale of bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks or writedowns to market 
value of securities going into default 
will be charged against the reserve. 
However, as explained in the Joint 
Committee’s plan, “it is recommended 
that until the Reserve has been initially 
built up to the maximum limit, only 
50% of such losses, write-downs, and 
declines be charged against the Re- 
serve...” 

The plan contains extensive docu- 
mentation as to the adequacy of the 
proposed reserve. 


Annual Meeting 
ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


policyholders, at their annual 
meeting April 11, by a vote of 19,011 
to 1, upheld the directors and officers 
of the company and repudiated suits by 
four policyholders who were alleging 
mismanagement in connection with 
loans in 1946 and 1947 amounting to 
some $5,000,000—about 4/10 of 1 per 
cent of total assets—to Texmass and 
other oil producing companies. The 
approved resolution ratified all actions 
of the directors in connection with the 
loans and asked the officers to take all 
necessary steps to end the suits. 


Company's !00th Year 


The meeting overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the management of the company 
which, next month, begins the cele- 
bration of its 100th year. The end of 
the company’s pre-centennial year was 
marked by new all-time high records: 
$347 millions new insurance sold; 
$3,162 millions in force; admitted as- 
sets of $1,395 millions; payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries of $68 
millions. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since organization amount 
to nearly a billion and a half, including 
dividends of more than $374 millions. 

The right of the policyholders to 
vote on the suit was based on the fact 
that the plaintiffs claimed to act in 
behalf of the company and all its policy- 
holders. Actually, the vote does not 
automatically bring the court action to 
an end, but it will be made known to 
the court when the cases come up. 
Court precedents exist for throwing out 
such actions when a large majority of 
policyholders have so requested. 


Plaintiffs’ Charges 


The plaintiffs’ chief allegations were 
that the Texmass Co. was a hazardous 
and speculative venture and not a 
proper one in which to invest policy- 


holders’ funds; that there was favor- 
itism and bad judgment on the part of 
the directors. They further charged 
that the company had not made proper 
investigations. 


Chapin's Rebuttal 


In answer to the allegations, the 


* company presented an immense array 


of facts. Vice-President Homer N. 
Chapin of the company’s investment 
department related the detailed story of 
the investigations made prior to the 
loan, stating that every phase of the 
transaction had been carefully scru- 
tinized by competent men in all fields, 
including oil development and oil engi- 
neering techniques. His survey refuted 
the plantiffs’ charges in this respect on 
every count. 

John H. Miller of Springfield, a na- 
tionally known actuary, presented fig- 
ures to show that the Massachusetts 
Mutual ranks high in its rate of net 
income from investments in comparison 
with leading companies of comparable 
size and larger. 


No Breach of Trust 


Col. Robert E. Goodwin, of the law 
firm of Goodwin, Proctor and Hoar, of 
Boston, declared that there was loose 
language in the complaints amounting 
to “public statements of defamation.” 
He recommended that every recourse in 
law be used “to find out what’s back of 
this,” evidently implying that those who 
instigated the suits should be prose- 
cuted if grounds for doing so were 
found. Col. Goodwin, whose firm had 
been hired by the company to make a 





disinterested, neutral investigation, re- 
ported his firm had failed to find the 
slightest evidence of collusion, favorit- 
ism or breach of trust on the part of 
any director. 

It was stated that although the 
security had turned out to be not as 
good as was first estimated, yet there 
had been no default in any payment on 
principal or interest; the loan had been 
reduced to $2,415,000; there was ex- 
pectation that the balance will be large- 
ly or completely paid. 

Former Massachusetts governor, Jo- 
seph B. Ely was elected temporary pre- 
siding officer for the meeting when 
President Leland J. Kalmbach asked to 
be relieved of the chair. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting Chairman Ely 
called for comment from the floor. 

The speakers who responded voiced 
complete confidence in their integrity 
and business ability. They unanimously 
deplored the reflection upon the good 
name of the directors implied in the 
allegations of the plaintiffs, and said 
that if such allegations are to be coun- 
tenanced it will be impossible to get 
able, self-respecting men to serve in the 
important office of director. 


Reuling's Resolution 


Clarence W. Reuling of Peoria, IIL, 
president of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation, offered a three-part motion 
calling for repudiation of the suits, 
ratification of the acts of the directors 
in making the loans in question, de- 
claring that it is in the policyholders’ 
interests not to bring any action against 
the directors or to assert any claim 





HUEBNER LUNCHEON: At a luncheon held in Philadelphia’s 
Hotel Penn Sheraton, life insurance leaders gathered to pay tribute 
to Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, American College of Life Under- 
writers and pioneer insurance instructor. Seated at the main table 
(1. to r.) C. W. Campbell, manager, Prudential, Newark, and 
trustee of the College; J. H. Reese, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
and secretary of the College; Dr. Huebner; C. M. Spero, vice- 
president American Society; E. L. G. Zalinski, vice-president, 
N.A.L.U.; R. C. Johnson, agency vice-president, New York Life; 
C. B. Metzger, second vice-president, Equitable Society. 
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against them for possible liability re- 
sulting from the loans. 

The motion was seconded by J. Lor- 
ing Brooks, Jr., who was followed by a 
number of speakers upholding the 
directors. These included Roger L. 
Putnam, Corydon K. Litchard and John 
J. Duggan. 


Plaintiffs’ Lawyer Speaks 


Frank A. Silver, attorney for one of 
the plaintiffs, arose after Mr. Reuling 
had made his motion, and asked to have 
the meeting adjourned until the plain- 
tiffs had a chance to circularize all the 
policyholders with arguments for their 








side. He was ruled out of order by the 
chairman and made no other argument. 

Re-elected as directors to serve four 
years were: Richmond Lewis, president, 
the Charles C. Lewis Co., Springfield; 
Joseph K. Milliken, treasurer, Mount 
Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton; 
Gilbert H. Montague, New York attor- 
ney; William H. Nye, vice-president, 
Turner Construction Co., Boston; and 
E. Kent Swift, chairman, Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville. Richard C. 
Guest, vice-president, was re-elected for 
one year to fill the unexpired part of the 
term of the late Alexander T. Maclean, 
former president. 
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Sit He« 


“Tl bet mighty few salesmen call on you bee keepers!” 


Bankerslifemen Get In Where 
Others Don’t Even Call 


Some prospects are so difficult to see that most insurance 
men pass them by, but Bankers/ifemen get to them without 
trickery. Incidentally, Bankerslifemen don’t confine them- 
selves to the hard-to-see people like bee keepers. 
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The sound prospecting methods which Bankers/ifemen 
are taught do not involve trickery. A demonstration of their 
soundness is the effectiveness they have with “hard-to-see” 
prospects. Backing up the efforts of the Bankers/ifeman is 
our company’s national advertising which provides actual 
leads from actively interested prospects. 


Effective methods, based on sound principles rather than 
mere trickery, make the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of 
life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker 
or competitor. 


a eee 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Huebner Honored 


T was a gray, drizzly day outside the 

Penn Sheraton Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, but a bright one inside for Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, venerable teacher of life 
insurance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The occasion was a surprise 
luncheon staged by life insurance 
leaders to pay tribute to Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and to promote the American 
Society of C. L. U. 

In June, 1952, Dr. Huebner will re- 
tire from teaching after 48 years of ser- 
vice and the group of C. L. U. candi- 
dates who will be graduated in that 
same month will be known as _ the 
“Huebner Class.” It is hoped to have 
2000 candidates, the largest in the 25- 
year history of the American College. 
In 1947, there were 1655 candidates, 
the largest previous class. 


First in Seven 


The conference was the first of a 
series of seven. Guests at the Phila- 
delphia luncheon, presided over by Car! 
M. Spero, president of the American 
Society of C.L.U., included Raymond 
C. Johnson, agency vice president of the 
New York Life and chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Training 
of L.I.A.M.A.; Clarence B. Metzger, 
second vice president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; and Sewell W. 
Hodge, treasurer, Provident Mutual, 
and treasurer of the American College. 

In accepting the tribute paid him, 
Dr. Huebner pointed out that there are 
five requisites for success: industry. 
character, aptitude, knowledge and atti- 
tude. Dr. Huebner has been especially 
prominent in imparting the fourth of 
these. Since the organization of the 
Huebner foundation in 1940, the teach- 





KEFAUVER AWARDED: John T. 
Costa, agent with the Colonial Life 
presents the “Good Government 
Award” from the New Jersey 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennes- 
see). Mr. Costa, chairman of the 
Junior Chamber’s award commit- 
tee, is also chairman of its annual 
convention to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May. 
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ing of life insurance subjects at the 
college level has reached the point 
where 126 colleges and universities 
offer 181 courses in life insurance alone. 


Sales Increase 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in March showed an 
increase of $26,000,000 or 1 percent 
over the volume in the corresponding 
month of last year, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. The total in March was 
$2,463,000,000 compared to $2,437,000,- 
000 in March of last year. 


Purchases Up 


Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in March were $1,557,000,000 up 5 per- 
cent over March a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
March amounted to $486,000,000 a de- 
crease of 5 percent from the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $420,000,000 in March, a decrease of 
3 percent from March a year ago. 
These represent new groups set up and 
do not include additions under group 


insurance contracts already in foree. 

In the first three months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were $6,- 
886,000,000, an increase of 5 percent 
over the first three months of 1950. Or- 
dinary life insurance bought accounted 
for $4,200,000,000, an increase of 9 per- 
cent over last year. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $1,305,000,- 
000 of this year’s three month total, a 
decrease of 6 percent from last year, 
while new group life inshrance 
amounted to $1,381,000,000, a rise of 
4 percent from the first three months of 
last year. 


Erratum 


N page 13 of last month’s annual 
statement issue, the second para- 
graph of the annual statement commen- 
tary for the United Benefit Life does 
not pertain to that company but to its 
companion company, the Mutual Bene- 
fit Health and Accident Association. 
Corrected figures on the United Bene- 
fit Life should read: Total premium 
income for 1950 of $38,389,858 repre- 
sented an increase of $603,377 over 
1949. The gain in total assets equaled 





Monthly purchases of life insurance 
for March and the first three months in 


each of the last two years were reported 
by the Association as follows: 


March Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 











$18,361,018 to bring the standing in 
total assets to $137,796,838 at the end 
of the year. 


COMPANY NOTES 
TINUE AE 
NOTHER company to pass the bil- 


lion dollar mark in insurance in 
force is the FRANKLIN Lire . . . The 
company recently celebrated its 67th 
anniversary. 

At Bankers Union Lire, W. T. Car- 
mody was elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors and promoted to vice-president 
and agency manager. 

NORTHWESTERN MutTuAL, PostTAL 
Lire, and Crown Lire or CANADA have 























Increase 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary 1,557 1,489 1,352 5 
Group 420 434 439 aoeaed 
Industrial 486 514 454 —5 
Total 2,463 2,437 2,245 1 
First 3 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary 4,290 3,836 3,648 9 
Group 1,381 1,332 943 4 
Industrial 1,305 1,393 1,222 —6 
Total 6,886 6,561 5,813 5 


oH MIMO iLL lll 


A FINANCIAL GENIE 


Life Insurance combines three outstanding features for protection of family, 
individual, or business, and is a definite weapon against inflation. 
Ist. It forces the individual to save. A premium has to be paid for the 
insurance to remain in force. 
2nd. It is completely safe and will be there when needed. Rigid state 
laws guarantee this. 
3rd. It can be automatic in payment without man- 
agement or financial wizardry on the part of 
the individual. 
Life insurance is the financial genie of the age. Are 
you interested in the profession of the Life Under- 
writer? If so, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 




















A New 
Family Protection 
Plan 


LNL age like to sell the 
company’s new Family Pro- 
tection Plan because it offéts 
these advantages: 


Long protection period. 
May continue until age 70. 


Flexible protection pe- 
riod. Can be from 10 to 
50 years. 


Flexible income. A 20- 
year rider on a $10,000 
policy can provide from 
$25 to $200 per month. 


Basic policy payable at 
death. As a lump sum or 
as income. 


This newest addition to our 
already broad coverage is 
another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to 
help its field men. 





The 

LINCOLN NATIONAL 

Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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become members of the Lire INsuRANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

The 7500 employees of the Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif., cur- 
rently at work on important defense 
projects for the Government, have been 
covered by a Group insurance program 
arranged by Paciric Mutua. .. . Pro- 
tection extended to the aircraft work- 
ers includes Group life, doubling in 
amount for accidental death, and 
weekly disability benefits . . . Eligible 
dependents, as well as the employee 
himself, are covered for hospital ex- 
penses, surgical fees and doctors’ calls, 
with special provision for maternity 
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Making The Most 
Of A Good Thing 


The ony reason for having life insurance is to 
prevent the financial disaster that death brings. 


But death isn’t the only thing that brings finan- 
cial disaster. Disability does it, too. 


That’s why no life insurance plan is adequate— 
or safe—until it’s supported with disability 
protection. That’s why more and more people 
are cinching their life insurance protection with 
lifetime Accident and Sickness disability benefits. 


We sell both—in one palatable package. 


~ 
Drcidowsiel Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


cases, accident disability and polio 
expense. 

Allen D. Harper was elected vice- 
president of Paciric Mutuat .. . He 
manages the company’s Securities De- 
partment. 

James G. Shuttleworth was elected 
second vice-president in the District 
Agencies Department of The Prudential. 

The following companies have been 
admitted to membership in the AMERI- 
cAN Lire ‘CONVENTION: NoRTHWESTERN 
Mutua, Nationat Egurty Lire, Mv- 
TUAL SERVICE Lire, MrnisTERS LIFE AND 
CasuaLty UNIon. 

Joseph E. Boettner, former Philadel- 




















phia general agent, Home Lire oF 
New York, was appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies, PHILADELPHIA LiFe. 

METROPOLITAN Lire has exchanged 
its entire holdings of $565 million of 
2% per cent United States Govern- 
ment Bonds of June and December 
maturities of 1967-1972 for the new 
234 per cent bonds . . . NEw ENGLAND 
Mutwvat has converted its entire hold- 
ings of $66,000,000 2% per cent Trea- 
sury bonds due in 1972 into the new 
issue of restricted 234 per cent bonds 
due in 1980 . . . The company now has 
more than 50 per cent of its total Gov- 
ernment bond holdings in the new issue 
... Boston Mutuat Lire has converted 
more than 76 per cent of its holdings 
of the June and December 1967-1972 
series of 2% per cent Government 
bonds for the new Treasury restricted 
234 per cent bonds due in 1980. 


TONAL 


CANADA 


NGG 


IFE insurance underwriters, we con- 
fidently believe, have much in their 
favor in their current war against the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. In 
fact, opinion amongst the agents is that 
they’d have no trouble winning the 
argument if they could get a little 
moral support from their companies. 
What’s caused the embroglio is this: 
The Winnipeg branch of the Chamber 
of Commerce has started an experi- 
ment—and the feeling was that if it 





had gone over in such a far away 
place as Winnipeg, witheut too much 
ado, precedent would have been estab- 
lished for a broader introduction of 
the scheme across Canada. But there 
has been much ado—and the outcome 
seems to depend on how successful the 
agents might be in beating the idea 
down. : 

The Chamber of Commerce is spon- 
soring a plan which will bring the 
employees of hundreds of small busi- 
ness firms into a city-wide group in- 
surance scheme. An imsurance com- 
pany would underwrite the plan, but 
it would be administered by the 
Chamber. 

“In the past we have applauded the 
actions of the Chamber of Commerce 
in its fight for free enterprise and 
against the cooperative movements,” 
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the underwriters say in their protest, 
“but if the Chamber is to become a 
cooperative in principle, then why not 
in name?” 

The plan, cost of which would be 
shared on a 50-50 basis by employers 
and employees of small businesses, 
would provide life insurance, hospital 
and surgical benefits for employees and 
their dependents, plus weekly indem- 
nity for accident and sickness. 


Chamber Statement 


In defense of the idea, A. H. Watson, 
president of the Winnipeg Chamber 
of Commerce, has the following to say: 
“Main idea of the scheme is to make 
these benefits available to large num- 
bers of employers who have small num- 
bers of employees. Up to now, these 
small firms have been unable to pro- 
vide such security benefits.” 

Insurance underwriters are protest- 
ing that the Chamber, because of its 
plans to handle the administrative de- 
tails of the plan and to solicit firms to 
join, is invading the insurance business 
in direct competition with many of its 
own members. 


Development 


“We do not recommend the socializa- 
tion of insurance,” the underwriters 
comment. “But if the plight of those 
employees of small firms is of such 
importance as to warrant the recent 
action of the Chamber, then possibly 
the civic government would be justi- 
fied in making group plans available 
to all.” Such a development, the pro- 
test adds, would be the “serious begin- 


ning of socialization of our industry.’ 
Then the underwriters say: 

“If our Chamber of Commerce fur- 
ther contributes to the underwriter’s 
reduction in income, it is difficult to 








see how it is serving the best interests 
of all citizens. If the Chamber invades 
the field of life and casualty insurance, 
we wonder how long it will be until 
they offer at group rates fire, auto- 
mobile and insurance in its other 
forms?” 
a 


Main Sources 


Here, in a few words, the writer of 
this column has given the pros and 
cons of this new development, quoting 
the sources most directly concerned. 

But to this writer, another all-impor- 
tant point stands out—a point which 
others have thus far failed to develop. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
has placed itself on record as ridiculing 
the socialist government of Saskatche- 
wan for itse“invasion” of the insurance 
field; for its attempts to provide in- 
surance at cheaper rates than those 
provided by free enterprise. 

How in the name of commonsense 
can the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce expect to continue its war against 
socialism if—representing “big busi- 
ness” as it does—it comes out with 
an insurance scheme such as the above, 





afford to buy it. 
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PREFERRED STOCK | 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life ingprance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 


























in direct competition with the insurance 
underwriters. 


No Total 


The Chamber’s Mr. Watson suggests 
that if it were not for the C. of C., 
these benefits would not be available. 
Haven’t Mr. Watson (a Winnipeg busi- 
ness leader) or member companies of 
the C. of C. heard that there are insur- 
ance companies issuing group contracts 
every day of the week, on such a basis 
and with the same benefits now being 
offered through the C. of C.? It just 
doesn’t add up. 
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REWARD 


Life of ViPinia representa- 
tives delivered almost two- _ 
thirds of a million dollars of 
new life insurance protection 
each working day in 1950. 
As reward for their effective 
efforts, 407 field representa- 
tives were invited to attend 
conventions which were held 
last month at the Roney Plaza 
in Miami. More than two hun- 
dred of these representatives, 
by superior performance, 
were entitled to bring guests. 


This record is eloquent evi- 
dence of the high caliber of the 
Company’s representatives 
and the salability of its policy 
contracts. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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DBL Report 


ROM July 1, 1950, first fully effec- 

tive date of New York’s disability 
benefits law, to December 31, 1950, 
104,139 employers and 1,927,331 em- 
ployees were insured under the statu- 
tory requirements. Plan benefits were 
extended to 53,060 employers and 2,- 
742,407 workers. And _self-insurers 
numbering 522, including 474 employ- 
ers with 367,471 employees and 48 as- 
sociations, trusts and unions, were also 
under the law for benefits provided by 
their own programs. 

According to Mary Donlon, chair- 


man, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
“Of 1,158,524 employes entitled to cash 
benefits greater than statutory, there 
were 329,480 entitled to receive a ben- 
efit ranging from $27 to $39 per week; 
420,159 entitled to receive a benefit of 
$40 per week ; 56,663 entitled to receive 
from $41 to $56 per week; and 31,309 
entitled to cash benefits ranging from 
$60 to more than $100 per week.” 
The report also shows: Number of 
weekly indemnity claims filed, 4,306; 
number of initial weekly indemnity 
claims allowed, 782; number of weeks 
for which indemnity benefits were paid, 
4,335 3/5; average rate of weekly in- 
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demnity benefits paid, $21.22; amount 
of weekly indemnity benefits paid, $92,- 
016.49. 


What Is Expected 


URING the recent meeting of the 

Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, Billedward Howland, group 
actuary, Mutual Benefit H & A, re- 
marked that the inclusion of war risk 
exclusion clauses in a sampling of acci- 
dent policies indicated the public did 
not expect that private companies 
would assume this hazard. 

That may be true: so far there has 
been no publicity given to the discus- 
sion among the companies to form a 
reinsurance pool to support the issu- 
ance of war-risk policy. But that means 
the public, when and if it begins to 
think about such injuries, will turn to 
government. 

Yet, another well-known personality 
in the disability field has expressed the 
opinion that government will not have 
any interest in writing such insurance. 
Aside from the fact that this seems 
open to question—especially, if a void 
should be left by the companies—it re- 
veals a split in the thinking of the com- 
panies which it is to be hoped will 
soon be resolved. 


A & H Trends 


OSSES on group and wholesale hos- 
pital insurance from 1940 to 1944 
were about 14 per cent higher than on 
over-all group and wholesale—but the 
increase has been more gradual since 
then. Loss ratios still reflect heavy 
selection of poorer risks during the war 
and advanced ages of insureds. Rising 
hospital costs are now a part of the 
picture. 

In statutory disability the predic- 
tions are that benefits will be increased. 
One prediction is that in New York 
State, hospital benefits will be added 
rather than higher disability indemnity; 
in California, it is not improbable that 
benefits will be blanketed’ in where 85 
per cent or more are insured under the 
voluntary plan. 

One company which included dental 
surgery in group surgical benefits is 
now thinking of excluding such cover- 
age. 

Cooperation of insurance companies 
with medical societies and hospitals is 
growing. R. Frank Soyars, Jr., Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, says some hos- 
pital staffs have agreed that raising 
fees from “pay patients” to offset un- 
collectible losses is not necessary where 
there is reasonable assurance of being 
paid. 

Doctor-sponsored medical-care plans 
underwritten by insurors as well as vol- 
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untary groups like Blue Shield, are in 
effect in Tennessee, Wisconsin Georgia 
and New Mexico. So far but a small 
per cent of the populations is covered. 

Blanket coverage for hospital and 
medical expense coverage is meeting 
these obstacles: If the entire bill is 
covered, neither the insured nor his 
physician have any incentive to exer- 
cise control; there are no standards 
against which to measure varying 
physician’s charges. 

These thoughts are a distillation of 
some of the important talks at the 
Health & Underwriters Conference 
meeting. 


Compensation Laws 


N interesting review of workmen’s 

compensation laws and procedure 
was contained in a recent address by 
Marshall Dawson, Bureau of Labor 
Standard, United States Department of 
Labor. Agreeing with George H. Dux- 
bury, U. S. manager, North British and 
Mercantile, that “the object of the com- 
pensation law is ‘the economic rehabili- 
tauon of the employee,” Mr. Dawson 
1emarked that although the purpose 
ot the original compensation act 
was to minimize legal procedures, the 
administration of the acts has been 









Individual or Family-group 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE 
PLAN 


featuring 


* 24-Hour Coverage 

* Surgery Up to $300 

* Payments Up to 365 Days per 
Policy Year 

* 15 Times Daily Room Rate for 
Adult Incidentals (each conf.) 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Maryland, 
W. Va.,N.C., Fla. and Washington, D.C. 


















~~ 
Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER. PA 





marked by “haphazard complication of 
the law and a drift into legalism.” 

This, he said, is due in large measure 
to the fact that many of the state laws 
were taken over bodily from British 
law rather than the German system. 
“The German system was administra- 
tive; the British, judicial.” The fact 
that the British system has since been 
corrected has not been accorded notice 
in our state laws, with the exception 
of Nevada and Ohio. These states have 
no provision for court appeals. 

The result, says Mr. Dawson, has 
been: building up of the injured in- 
sured to appear pathetic in court; the 





appeal to juries to soak the insurance 
carrier; and, in general, to stimulate 
what Mr. Dawson calls “forensic medi- 
cine” rather than the economic rehabili- 
tation of an employee. 

Mr. Dawson also atated: “There 
should be a complete moratorium on 
general reductions in the insurance ®* 
premium rates until the compensation 
scale has béen adjusted to the level 
of maintenance in order to offset the 
instability which has resulted from ig- 
noring the long-trend ups and downs of 
profit and loss,” which is “a departure 
from insurance goals.” Such procedure 
would do much to stabilize the situation. 
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Word-of-Mouth ADVERTISING 


One factor in sales success is personal recommendation. 
When you do an exceptionally good job for a client, he is 
pretty sure to mention it to his friends. 


GUARDIAN representatives are fortunate in having pro- 
tection plans that inspire “word-of-mouth” advertising. 


NON-CANCELLABLE DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 
with all these unique features: 
1. A modern and /iberalized definition of total disability. 
2. $10 per month per $1,000 income to age 65—with full 
maturity as an endowment at age 65. 


3. Special Income Option at age 65, based on a disabled 


4. Availability with term contracts. 
5. Higher dividends on policies containing disability in- 
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The Prudential 
(Newark, N. J.) 


HE Prudential has announced a re- 

duction in group annuity rates on 
the basis of the improved outlook for a 
higher rate of return on its investments. 
The new rates represent reductions 
ranging from approximately 2 per cent 
to as high as 7 per cent in certain cases 
and are effective immediately on all 
new business. 

Both the company’s standard de- 
ferred annuity contracts and its deposit 
administration cases are covered by 
new rates. Under the standard deferred 
annuity contract, annuities to start at 
some future date are purchased annu- 
ally by the insured. Under the deposit 
administration program, annual depos- 
its are accumulated and the annuity 
purchased when the employee enters 
retirement. 

Prudential’s new rates mark the first 
reduction in group annuity premiums 
the company has been able to offer for 
several years. A leader in this field of 
underwriting, the Prudential has on its 
books group annuity contracts covering 
approximately 464,000 lives in groups 
ranging from a minimum of 25 up to 
single cases involving as many as 54,000 
individuals. In 1950, Prudential’s pre- 
mium income of this type of business 
alone amounted to $121,218,800. 


Aviation Coverage 


Prudential also announced resump- 
tion of aviation extra premium coverage 
which was discontinued last July. 

The company will offer complete cov- 
erage upon payment of extra premiums 
to all pilots and crew members who are 
35 years of age or older and who are 
not subject to a military aviation haz- 
ard. Fliers who are less than 35 years 
of age and fliers who are subject to a 
military aviation hazard, will be offered 
full coverage in the “home areas” and 
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contract guide 


coverage in commercial passenger air- 
craft outside the “home areas”. 

While this coverage is limited to 
continental United States, Canada and 
Hawaii it offers complete protection for 
pilots and crew members on scheduled 
commercial overseas flights. Only when 
such overseas flights become military 
operations is coverage suspended. 

In the event that an insured airman 
leaves the “home area” and for an ex- 
tended period does no flying for which 
coverage is provided under the policy, 
the Prudential is prepared to make an 
adjustment of his extra premium 
annually following the suspension of 
coverage. 


New York Life 


HE New York Life announces use 
of a war and aviation clause in new 
policies issued after March 12 to cer- 
tain types of war risks. The war and 
aviation clause would be used primarily 


in new policies issued to applicants who 
are either in military service or who 
have been notified to report and that by 
far the great majority of its policies 
would continue to be issued without a 
war and aviation clause. 


The Clause Itself 


oe * 
The general war and aviation clause 


to be used will be of the “results” type. 
In general the war conditions of the 
new clause to be included in the new 
policies issued to certain types of mili- 
tary risks will be applicable where 
death occurs as a result of war, pro- 
vided the cause of death occurs while 
the insured is outside the “home areas” 
and is in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country at war or in any 
auxiliary or civilian non-combatant unit 
serving with such forces. There are cer- 
tain other stated limitations. 


The aviation conditions contained in 
the new clause provide in general full 
passenger aviation coverage in the 
“Home Areas” except in aircraft being 
used for military, naval or aviation 
training or practice purposes. Outside 
the “Home Areas” aviation coverage is 
generally provided only where the in- 
sured is a passenger in a passenger air- 
craft operated by an incorporated and 
governmentally certified scheduled air 
carrier but which is not operated for 
any military, naval or air forces. Sub- 
ject to the payment of an extra premi- 
um the policy may provide full aviation 
coverage for the face amount within the 
“Home Areas”. 


“Home Areas” in the company’s new 
clause means the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
and Canada. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 

















SOURCE: Bureau of the Census 


(Trend and Percentage Breakdown for All Government Bodies 
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STATE 


in the United States) 





LOCAL 
FEDERAL 
1902 1922 1940 1950 
TOTAL DEBT IN MILLIONS: $3,373 $33,219 $63,214 $281,004 





PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 































































Average Ordinary Policy Written 1940-1950 


e represented in the following analysis of average Ordinary 


year period that covers 1940 through 1950. An evaluation 


because it is the mainstay of 


Ordinary insurance not only provides for the family in the 


of trends in the sale of Ordinary life insurance is important 


“living” benefits for those who 


event of the death of the policyholder but also provides 


have outlived the need for insurance protection. 


be made by comparing the companies listed here with 


In practically all instances the 


the average of 350 companies writing Ordinary business. 





Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1940-1950 
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By VERA SUNDELSON 
Associate Agency Manager, Equitable Society 


sales slants 


FOLLOW THROUGH 


ON YOUR SALES 


669 T is with great concern that I 
notice you have not used your 
charge account in recent months.” That 
was the opening sentence of a letter I 
recently received from a large depart- 
ment store. The letter continued: “As 
you know, this business was built on 
‘personal interest’ and it is my sincere 
desire to perpetuate this spirit... .” 

To me it was nothing more than a 
geod business letter. Acquainted as | 
am with the methods used, I was well 
aware of the psychology behind it. Yet, 
the fact remains that on the following 
Saturday, when I went shopping, it was 
the first store I headed for. It was true 
that, prior to this reminder, I hadn’t 
shopped there for several months. No 
particular reason. I had just simply 
walked into other places in which, no 
doubt, I had been just as well able to 
satisfy my needs. 

Let’s translate this incident into terms 


UNNI 


ERA SUNDELSON, associate agency 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, has been 
in the life insurance business for 17 years. 
Her's is a second generation affiliation. 
Her mother, Ray Wilner Sundelson, who, 
as general agent, had been associated with 
the Equitable for 56 years, set the pattern 
which her daughter was to follow. 
Miss Sundelson is the editor of The 
Bulletin, monthly publication of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York. She is a graduate of the 
L.I1.A.M.A. School and is now serving on 
the Committee of Field Practices of the 
N.A.L.U. Last year she was a member of 
that organization's Women's National Com- 
mittee. She is a member of the faculty of 
the New York City Association's agents’ 
training course and a board member of 
the Association. 
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of life insurance. Like department 
stores, most life insurance agents have 
enough “merchandise” to satisfy their 
clients’ needs. It is, nevertheless, a 
recognized fact that policyholders fre- 
quently buy additional policies from 
other than their original agent. What 
accounts for this? Dissatisfaction with 
the first agent? Very seldom. It’s simply 
that the second agent made his contact 
that proper moment when the need was 
there. 

In almost every such case the original 
agent is at fault. When you deliver a 
policy to your client you assure him 
that you, your agency and your com- 
pany will be at his service—completely 
—for the rest of his life. What, exactly, 
does that mean? Being at your client’s 
service encompasses a great deal more 
than going in to see him after he has 
called you. That, unfortunately, happens 
all too seldom. Service means contacting 





your client at definite intervals to see 
that his insurance covers all the con- 
tingencies that are bound to arise 
throughout the years. Use whichever 
method seems best to you. Phone your 
client; write him; drop in to see him— 
but make sure that you keep in touch 
with him. Then, when a child is born, 
when he buys his own home, or simply 
when his earnings increase, you will be 
there to provide the apps covering the 
additional insurance he requires. 


Single Needs Sales 


I would like, at this point, to bring in 
the subject of single needs sales. It has 
long been my contention that not 
enough emphasis is being placed on this 
type of sale. After all, the life-blood of 
our business is made up of what we 
term primary needs. Partnership, in- 
heritance tax and key man insurance, 
while very important, constitute the 
butter on the bread of the life insur- 
ance business. The ABCs of life insur- 
ance still boil down essentially to 
satisfying the needs that arise (1) be- 
cause a man dies too soon and (2) 
because a man lives too long. For 
protection of his family in case he does 
die too soon a man’s life insurance 
should provide for: a clean-up fund; a 
readjustment fund; minimum income 
for his family; an educational fund and 
a mortgage clearance fund. If a man 
lives too long he should have a retire- 
ment income fund with monthly checks 
permitting him to enjoy his later years 
of life. 

Many a young man, after attending 
half a dozen sales conferences, arrives 
at the conclusion that complete pro- 
gramming is necessary if he is to render 
satisfactory service to his client. I have 
no desire to underestimate the value of 
complete programming. However, since 
I am a realist, | base my contention on 
the premise that there is no point in 
working out a complete program 
amounting to hundreds of dollars in 
premiums when attempting to sell life 
insurance to the average wage earner, 
three quarters of whom happen !o 
earn less than $4,000 a year. 


Some Common Sense 


Your average prospect will un- 
doubtedly agree with you concerning 
the desirability of a complete program 
but the plain truth is that he just 
doesn’t have the money to spend. He 
knows it and you know it, too. There- 
fore, common sense must dictate that 
youggetermine your client’s most im- 
portant need at the time you see him 
and supply him with the correct policy 
for that need. Taking the long range 
point of view, enough single needs 
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policies added together over a period of 
years result eventually in a complete 
insurance program. 


Youth to Youth 


To the young insurance agent just 
starting in this business I have this to 
ay: You will do well to start with a 
group of your contemporaries and stay 
with them. Being of the same genera- 
tion you do not have to bridge the gulf 
that exists between two different age 
groups. You can, through your own 
experience, understand the problems 
confronting young people today. For 
you are young yourself and to a very 
great extent you are faced with the 
same problems. Yours can be more 
than just a mere sympathetic under- 
standing; it can be an acute realization 
of the difficulties many of your young 
clients are facing—financial and other- 
As in all cases of like to like 
there is a certain definite affinity be- 
tween you. 

Of course, you will not sell huge 
policies immediately and you will have 
to do a considerable amount of evening 
interviews. But you do have every 
opportunity to grow with your young 
clients. Statistics prove that out of 
every ten young people just starting in 
their chosen business or profession 
three or four will become successful. If 
you service them throughout those years 
of financial growth with its normal ac- 
companiment of marriage, children, 
home ownership and the many other 
facets of family life, you, too, will suc- 
ceed in your chosen profession. Bear 
in mind, also, that besides the policies 
which they buy for themselves these 
young men and women can become 
extraordinarily good centers of influ- 
ence. Their own business associations 
increase daily. Life insurance has be- 


wise. 


come a much discussed subject of late 
and if, in the course of ordinary conver- 
sation, you are referred to as being 
competent—so much the better. There 
is, after all, nothing as good as a per- 
sonal recommendation. 

In our own agency we stress and re- 
stress constant servicing of the client 
after the first policy geared to basic 
requirements has been sold. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such service is one of the 
main reasons for the successful growth 
of this agency. The results of persis- 
tent warm and friendly contact have 
been substantial. Our books record 
numerous policies sold to and for third 
and fourth generation descendants of 
those people whom my mother sold 
when she first started this agency in 
1894. These people are our steady 
clients, taking additional contracts as 
they require them. Thanks to our men 
who have serviced them over the years 
they wouldn’t consider doing business 
with any other agency. There has been 
too much personal contact. Many of 
our agents are often called upon for 
advice in other than financial matters. 
Clients feel, rightfully, that theirs is an 
all-around knowledge acquired through 
study and personal experience. With 
such a relationship, no agent need have 
any fear of his clients turning to other 
agents for insurance protection. 


Good-Will 
Your own agency can do much to 
create good public relations with its 


policyholders. Various good-will mail- 
ing pieces such as letters, folders and 
different types of pamphlets can be 
sent to present policyowners. Your 
office will also provide you with a con- 
servation kit, sales literature, premium 
enclosures, service cards and jacket 
slips, specifically designed for service. 

+ 





In the final analysis, however, individ- 
ual service to client is by far the most 
important factor involved in reselling. 
It is still the personal touch which 
counts. 


Conservation 


I have placed great emphasis on ser- 
vice so far and have not as yet men- 
tioned the word conservation. Actually, 
conservation and service are insepara- 
ble. It would be silly to attempt to sell 
a client another contract without first 
making sure that he has retained his 
original policy. Policy lapsations must 
be prevented if humanly possible to do 
so. Lapsation of policies not only robs 
the client of much needed protection; 
it robs you of your hard earned renewal 
commissions. Make sure that you fully 
understand your client’s reason for 
wanting to drop a policy. The purpose 
of conservation is to assist the policy- 
holder in evaluating his present needs 
in relation to his future needs. With 
your complete understanding of the 
situation you may be able to evolve 
some way out of the dilemma by revis- 
ing his insurance. If a policy holder 
is still insistent on discontinuing part 
of his premium costs, help him to 
evaluate and then to drop that which 
is least essential for the protection of 
his family. Remember, it is easier to 
conserve than to reinstate a policy. 

You represent one of the greatest 
businesses in this world—a business 
which has withstood wars, depressions 
and epidemics. Life insurance amount- 
ing to $228 billions is now owned by 
83 million policyholders. Ten years 
ago, the amount of insurance in force 
amounted to $111.7 billions. Some of 
that $116.3 billions difference has been 
purchased not only by your former 
clients whom you never got around to 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 
Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 

agency opportunities. 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 


































Don't Guess about 
Life Policies 


The new, 1951 Handy Guide shows the entire life 
insurance policy (ordinary and industrial) in easy- 
to-read type. Sixtieth edition, ready now, contains 
more policies than previous issues. 
waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 
and valuable tables on reserves. 
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seeing again but by their friends and 
relatives who could undoubtedly have 
been added to your own prospecting 
file. The loss is yours, not theirs. They 
have the necessary protection; you don’t 
have the commissions. 

Sensible planning plus a little con- 
centrated effort on your part can avoid 
this type of “lost” sale. The method is 
simple. Sell single needs policies to 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen who can't 
afford a complete programming job. 
Check your records carefully and, at 
appropriate intervals, contact them for 
the purpose of selling additional insur- 
ance. Since you've sold them before, 
you won’t be coming in as a complete 
stranger. A certain familiarity has 
already been established. You know 
them; they know you. Give your policy- 
holders service in the true sense of the 
word and they, in turn, will give you 
sales. 


> 
OUTTA 


DOWN SOUTH 


AUULITUHUOOOTOOTOUUOUEESTOTOAO ST A 
HEN the insurance commission- 
ers of Zone Three (of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 

Commissioners) met during the second 

week of April in New Orleans, La., 

more than “The Eyes of Texas” were 








upon them. Zone Three is composed of 
the following commissions: Spalding 
Southall, Kentucky (Zone chairman) ; 
Wade O. Martin, Jr., Louisiana (also 
secretary of state of his state); Leslie 
L. Gwaltnéy, Jr., of Alabama; J. Edwin 
Larson of Florida (also treasurer 
there); Zack D. Gravey of Georgia; 
Jesse L. White of Mississippi; C. 
Lawrence Leggett of Missouri; and 
M. O. Allen of Tennessee. 


Experienced 


In connection with Tennessee, it is 
now noteworthy that the actuary of the 
Tennessee Department has become 
vice-president and actuary of the All 
American Assurance Company of 
Lafayette, La. He is James S. Maine, 
who has served with the insurance de- 
partments of three States—Michigan, 
lowa and Tennessee. He also was con- 
nected with the Prudential of Newark, 
N. J. During World War II, he was 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps. A 
native of Des Moines, he was graduated 
from the University of Iowa in 1938, 
returning to that school for post-gradu- 
ate work in 1939. 

In 1940 he joined the Prudential and 
then went to the Michigan insurance 
department in 1942. Next, the U. S. 
Army. Then to the Iowa insurance de- 
partment in 1946. Then to the Ten- 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


improves performance 


Balance improves performance 


through avoiding excesses 


in any one direction. 


In a life insurance company 


a favorable balance of past 


achievements, present action and 


future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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nessee insurance department soon after. 
And now, as this is written, to the post 
of vice-president and actuary of the 
All American Assurance of Lafayette. 
He’s married, has two children (Ken- 
neth 4, and Marianne, 2) and—for 
those of his friends who may not have 
heard—lives at 258 Ridgewood Street. 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Not getting back to “Our mutton,” 
but just to the Zone Three meeting o/ 
the Southern insurance commissioners, 
it is patent that Commissioner Southall 
of Kentucky came up with a “dilly.” 
His address to the meeting was a 
knockout, in the minds of all those 
present. Briefly, his comments (long to 
linger in the South and Southwest)— 
boiled down to something like this (as 
reported by on-the-spot Gene Roesch, 
field editor of THE SPECTATOR) : 


Concept 


“The institution of insurance is, 
essentially, based upon thrift. But there 
can be no fixation or predictability re- 
garding thrift if there is no predicta- 
bility about what the United States will 
do about the concept of thrift. In the 
past ten years, insurance already sul- 
fered from inflation. Think of the life 
insurance estates, once deemed suf- 
ficient, that have melted away with the 
depreciation of the dollar.” 

Commissioner Southall also said: 
“Think of the losses to property and 
estates that have occurred—uncompen- 
sated for by insurance, now—but fully 
compensated for by insurance at the 
time the insurance was paid for.” 

The Kentucky commissioner, buck- 
ing both politics and labor, made bold 
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oe 





to opine that the only way the spiral of 
inflation could be held down (for this, 
he had every thinking man’s opinion) 
was for the government to hold BOTH 
wages and prices. How that could be 
accomplished without political conces- 
sions, he did not say. 

For the business of insurance, he did 
say this: “No exclusion of war-risk, now 
contained in a policy, could screen-out 
losses which would most certainly be 
charged to insurance in the event of 4 
direct enemy strike against our cities.” 

It seems, to THE Spectator, to boil 
down to one thing: if there is sure to 
be World War I1]—with its concept of 
survival or defeat—then the insurance 
business should consider only one thing. 
It should “consider, also, what it will 
do in the event of defeat!” Bitter, but 
practical! 
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S guardians of funds entrusted tu 
their care by policyholders, life 
insurance companies have the great 
responsibility of investing those funds 
so that the rate of return or interest 
earnings on investments will guarantee 
future payments. In the accompanying 
table thirty-eight leading life insurance 
companies are surveyed and thirty of the 
companies show a gain in the net rate 
of interest earned for the year 1950. 


Portfolio Changes 


The rise in the earning rate for the 
majority can be traced to portfolio 
changes. Corporate securities have re- 
placed U. S. Government securities as 
the leading source of investment for life 
insurance funds. Real estate mortgages 
rank second to corporate securities. 
Since the end of World War II there 
has been a considerable increase in 
such new-type investments as _ rental 
housing and commercial or industrial 
real estate. 

From the table below it will be seen 


INVESTMENT EARNINGS RISE 


By John J. McCarthy 


Associate Editor 


that despite the adoption of lower in- 
terest factors in reserve calculations the 
most sizable volume of business is on 
the 3 per cent and 34% per cent basis. 
This rate is calculated on the assump- 
tion that the invested assets will realize 
that rate. If the rate is higher than 
needed, the excess is returned to the 
policyholders. If the rate is less than 
needed, the deficiency must be made up 
from some other source—which tends to 
increase the net cost of life insurance. 

In most cases, the net rate of interest 
earned from 1946 to 1950 fell short of 
the interest rate guaranteed by their 
reserve basis. Despite this inadequacy 
of interest earnings, savings in mortality 
experience and management expenses 
have made it possible for life insurance 
companies to maintain their reserves 
at the required rate. 


It is important to note that the con- 
tinuous decline in the death rate among 
policyholders has kept down the net 
cost of the life insurance policy. Earn- 
ings on invested assets ‘above the 
amount required to maintain policy re- 
serves are not sufficient by themselves 
to keep policy costs from rising. 


Rate to Come 


The 1951 interest rate will make an 
interesting study, particularly as it 
affects life insurance companies domi- 
ciled in New York State. Revision of 
the New York law permits the com- 
panies to invest in qualified common 
stocks up to 3 per cent of their assets 
or 1/3 of their surplus—whichever is 
the lesser amount. 

Life insurance companies in the 
United States have in excess of $500,- 
000,000 invested in common stocks and 
the earnings were higher than the aver- 
age earning rates on total invested 
assets. 





Influence of Interest Rate on Net Guia 



















































































* Interest rates assumed for Annuities w:t) companies and ranges from 2% to 4%. 





| Reserve Outstanding at Each Rate of Interest Excess Interest Earnings 
| _ Gross “ ES ae eS ei Over the Amount Ri 
Life and | Net Rates of interest Earned to Maintain Reserves 
| Annuity £ Annuities 
Current Reserve at Net | 
Name of Company | Reserve as of 4% |3%2%!| 3% |234% MoM | 24% 2% | Various Value | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949/1950 1948 1949 1950 
| "Basis |Dec. 31, 1950 | Rates* | Reinsured 
ee ot eS —— — 2 awa Sr ae ——EEE————EE EE — 
| % $ | | % $s |%1|%|% %| $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual. . 87,335,216 35.2 3.0) 2.5 631,258) 3.36) 3.24) 3.30) 3.39) 3.43 150,050 373,725 508,412 
<a eyinPavs 1.2 pan en ‘ 10.3 8.6) 1.0 44.4 14,090,996) 3.01) 2.95) 2.98) 2.92) 3.08) 2,205,202) 2,573,753) 6,190, 
Bankers Life, lowa..... 2% - 673,514)... 25.1 8.7| 2.7 11.9 71,511) 2.89) 2.81) 2.90) 3.06) 3.11 384,494) 1,246,922) 1,774,198 
Calif.-Western States 214 | 89,361,705)... 19.2 4.3) 4.7 954,892) 3.12) 3.22) 3.34) 3.51) 3.56 175,223 449,522 
Connecticut General (P2V,NP2Y, | 645," 98,398; .03 16.6 8.6) 1.0) .07) 44.3 1,828,960) 3.07) 3.00) 3.12) 3.21) 3.22) 2,806,852) 4,097,178) 5,026,566 
| | i 
Connecticut Mutual 214 605,00" ,379).. . 73.0 4.6) 22.3 16,455,961) 3.51) 3.43) 3.47) 3.55) 3.64) 4,444,529) 5,725,114) 6,694,665 
Continental Assurance 214 124,668,032 22.2 | 21.7) 4.0 11.1 69,823) 2.54) 3.01| 2.71| 3.00) 3.12 157,500; —70,041 561,345 
Equitable Life, lowa 214 327,727,806 19.0 | 7:7 21.2 6,472,906) 3 03) 2.91) 2.83) 3.15) 3.18 228,790 372,728 610,876 
Equitable Life, N. Y. | 245 & 21% | 4,472,334,135 38.0 | 2.4 2 53.3 9,850,367, 2.59) 2.76) 2.95) 3.03) 3.07) 15,311,420) 21,199,402) 20, 
Fidelity Mutual | 2% (| 187,590,141 40.8 | 7.8 17.5 | 561,522) 2.87) 2.80) 2.87) 3.00) 2.98; —409,254; 94,840} —91,040 
General American 24 142,848,346). . 10.6 473.9) 2.3 ®...| 6.6 189,200) 4.06) 3.45) 3.16) 3.01| 2.99 362,453 505,364 572,486 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 214 222,4 0, 45) | 83.5 | 4.0 m 12.2 2,255,484) 3.04) 3.0'| 2.89) 3.00) 3.05 432,45 677,420 856,498 
Home Life, N. Y. 214 184,704,52 84.8 | 3.6 11.6 5,046,9'8| 3.06) 3.04) 3.07) 3.21| 3.15) 494,962 805,014 794,665 
Jefferson Standard. 3 190,069,265 12.5 .03 5.6 239,551) 4.14) 4.16) 4.19) 4.30) 4.39) 2,080,023) 2,652,537) 3,191,073 
John Hancock. . 242 2,293,323,48 20.1).....] 4.4].. 28.9 10,587,381) 2.96) 2.91) 2.92) 2.96) 3.02) 3,759,297) 6,398,201; 9,607,529 
Kansas City Life | 3 208,672,339 19.1 . 12.8 469,355) 2.90) 2.88) 2.92) 3.24) 3.32) —65',654 27,233 274,577 
Lincoln National... | 2to3 318,723,643 6 21.7; .05) 5.2) .03 1 14.2 1,630,383) 3.07) 2.93) 2.88) 3.27) 3.32 36°,256| 1,401,578 
Massachusetts Mutual 214 983,359,645 3 75.7 4.0 19.2 18,256,129) 3.11) 3.13) 3.17) 3.14) 3.09) 4,337,095 4,276,9. 4,130,613 
Metropolitan Life 244 8,571,209,230 68.0; 13.6) 2.4) .2 15.7 1,330,624; 3.01) 2.94) 3.03) 3.07) 3.07| 19,449,44 | 27,445,155) 31,676,558 
Minnesota Mutual 24 654,423) - 34.4)... 16.0 3 14.0 501,488) 3.20) 3.19) 3.16) 3.3%) 3.49 88,203 351,879 512,856 
Monumental Life. . | 3 95,348,900)... ee) Ren Sere wigs 01 37,170} 2.51) 2.50) 2.58) 2.72) 2.87; —49!,479| —277,623) —138,848 
Mutual Benefit | 24% 951,416,221). 84.0 9.5)... 6.5 2.93) 2.84) 2.92) 3.08) 3.13) 2,886, 43) 4,897,272) 5,903,294 
Mutual Life, N. Y....... | 24, 1,544,758,558). . . 57.1) 26.8} .03) 1.8) .01 14.2 8,648,302] 2.76] 2.70| 2.74) 2.83] 2.86 228,884| 2,382,109) 4,967,580 
Mutual Trust ; 24 86,905,196 60.8)... 4.6 = & 6.3 135,576) 2.99) 2.96) 2.99) 2.98) 3.00 58,325 75,613 122,425 
National Life, Vermont 214 343,363,724 73.7 3.8 22.5 4,414,709| 3.20) 3.08) 3.32) 3.38) 3.37) 1,828,294) 2,325,205) 2,457,639 
— England Mutual } 24% | 852,059,32°) .1 4 78.1 5.0 sa 16.0 11,352,239} 3.18) 3.10) 3.19) 3.26) 3.31] 4,577,877) 5,737,444) 7,2'0,805 
Nort York Life | : | 3,438,9: 8,727). a 79.4 3.7|...16.9 19,551,016) 2.69) 2.68) 2.77| 2.83) 2.95) 18,22!,624) 21,813,359) 31,529,998 
cewestern Mutual | 1,998,494, 96) 82.8 a 6.2; 11.0 ....| 3.10} 3.01] 3.03] 3.13) 3.15) 5,994,°60) 9,394,139) 11,873,049 
ae National iP2VANP2Y, 146,959,839 -9) 18.6 8.7) 1.5)... 10.3 231,596) 2.72) 2.64) 2.74) 2.83) 2.86 478,83) u —216,759 
ccidental Life, Calif. 244 191,155,096 -4| 23.6 13.2! 20.8 739,993) 3.29) 3.52) 3.58) 3.68) 3.73) 1,340,125) 2,088,901) 2,430,902 
Ne Mutual _ 2% 952,525,260 73.4 i i 2am 23.8 11,4°8,985) 2.99) 2.96) 3.00) 3.06) 3.07) 1,240,887) 2,248,644) 2,794,940 
ee Mutual... 2% 482,540,224 54.2 6.2) 2.0) 19.9 9,161,936) 3.01/ 2.93) 3.02) 3.10| 3.11| 1,373,228] 1,932,310) 2,253,478 
eential weeee 21 7,407,242,227 ; 31.7) 30.4) 25.2) 12.6 8,976,995) 2.78) 2.73) 2.75] 2.87) 3.03|—1,421,965| 11,593,34/| 28,679,162 
Reliance Life 24 234,226, 19." 3.9}. 6.7 410,085) 3.02) 2.96) 2.99) 3.03) 3.01} —487,358| —275,015| —271,567 
uthwestern Life. 244 &3 176,465,973) d.2 18.4 4) : 21.7 126,722) 3.14) 3.16) 3.22) 3.35) 3.45 105,609 317,831 690,102 
Sate Life, Ind. . | m&% | 06,243,800 45.1 1.3] 2.4 3.20| 3.06) 3.19) 3.23) 3.27) 26,645) 13,524) 29,481 
Une ineurance 21 | 1,33 4,3 2, % | 9.7 1.8) b!.6; 19.7 2,554,439| 3.01) 2.95) 3.00) 3.06) 3.10)—1,951,088) —532,015 700,085 
ton Central. . 24% weayou a 3 29.0 1.4)... 17.3 10,907,528) 2.87) 2.95] 2.93) 2.95) 2.94/—1,377,869|—1,102,720| — 1,063,685 
a—2.9%. b—Ressrve not giv3n. d—includes .0! at 44%. NP—Non-participating. P—Participating. u—Unavailable. 
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Dividends Under “‘G. I.”’ 


Insurance 
ENERALLY the cases involving 


National Service Life Insurance 
are not interesting the average 
broker or agent from a_ professional 
standpoint. However, the veterans of 
both World Wars, as wel! as the service- 
men of the present conflict are so 
numerous that few of us are not affected 
by important decisions on National 
Service Lite Insurance. It is for that 
reason that we occasionally pass on to 
our readers the recent and important 
decisions under this form of insurance. 
Right now the second dividend is being 
distributed to veterans and that makes 
the case of Weiss v. United States 
(U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, March 7, 1951) doubly impor- 
tant. 

The plantiff, Adele Weiss, was the 
sister of a veteran who had taken out 
two $5,000 certificates of National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance naming her as 
beneficiary. He was discharged on 
December 7, 1945, and died on August 
27, 1948. He had failed to pay pre- 
miums after March 31, 1947. The bene- 
ficiary brought suit for the proceeds. 
Her case was dismissed in the U. S. 
District Court whereupon she appealed. 
There was no question about the non- 
payment of premiums for some seven- 
teen months. Her argument for the 
keeping in force of the insurance relied 
on the existence of an insurance re- 
serve based upon unearned premiums 
or undeclared dividends sufficient for 
the purpose. 


to 


However equitable the beneficiary’s 
argument might have been, she ran into 
government regulations and the Court 
of Appeals had this to say: 

“The plaintiff discounts these clear 
indications of administrative policy 
by saying that she is not relying upon 

declared and accumulated dividends, 
but rather upon the Administrator's 
breach of duty in failing to declare 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


dividends. Her contention is that 
there had been built up in the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund a 
reserve on these certificates on the 
basis of premiums paid in which, not 
having been declared as dividends, 
must now be treated as applicable 
upon these certificates to render them 
fully paid-up policies jor a period 
beyond the time of the death of the 
insured. This theory appears to have 
been developed because of the Ad- 
ministrator’s present program of pay- 
ing certain dividends in cash upon 
all policies, even those which hai 
lapsed. In view of this there may 
perhaps be some fireside equity in 
the concept that instead of cash pay- 
ments available now the money should 
have been used to keep the main 





APPOINTMENT: Robert E. 
Purdy was appointed regional 
group sales manager for the 
Northeastern division of New 
York Life. Mr. Purdy will have 
his regional headquarters in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





policies ali. 4 long as possible. Be 


that as it m ‘ve do not see how that 
can be me ‘compulsion upon the 
governmeril en the regulations 


under the stu’ +, having the force of 
law becauséiqGite consistent with it, 
are so obviyus'y based on the con- 
trary principle. Provisions as to lapse 
are necessary if the scheme of requir- 
ing premiums from the veterans for 
their insurance is to be given any 
force at all. The further restriction 
on the use “Yf Xividends is a natural 
and perhaps'‘a necessary bookkeep- 
ing development under the circum- 
stances under which dividends were 
contemplated and were eventually 
granted. Presumably the Adminis- 
trator could not have undertaken the 
responsibility of declaring dividends 
even when he did if his act was to 
have the effect of reviving innumer- 
able policies already lapsed. Nor is 
there anything apparent in the legis- 
lation requiring the earlier declara- 
tion of dividends while the liability 
of the government was thus inchoate 
The cases arising after World War |, 
and to date after the last war, seem 
quite clear that payments, including 
dividends, on veteran policies are to 
be only as the governing regulations 
provide and that the United Stata 
cannot be held estopped into other o1 
greater payments.” 
Thus the dividends under “G. I.” in- 
surance cannot be applied to the certifi- 
cates to render them paid-up policies. 


Disability Benefits 
R. WARREN had an accident 
policy with the Commercial 
Travelers. The policy undertook to pay 
the insured twenty-five dollars a week 
in the event he was “wholly and con- 
tinuously disabled” from “the prosecu- 
tion of every duty pertaining to his 
occupation.” The insured went into the 
army. The policy was changed to record 
his occupation as military service. In 
June. 1943, while still in service he 
injured his ankle. This led to pro- 
longed hospitalization in the army and 
his subsequent relief from active duty. 
The Company upon notification of the 
accident paid the insured the disability 
benefits until September, 1944. It then 
challenged the insured’s right to re 
ceive further payments. Prior to this 
the Army Retirement Board placed the 
insured on the inactive officers list be- 
cause he was “found permanently in 
capacitated for further active military 
service.” The insured went on 10 
civilian life and carried on an apparent 
ly successful career. 
The Company, in challenging the 
payment of disability benefits, argued 
that since the insured was able to carry 
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career it was 
not liable under the «+2! "s The insured 
argued that this we ide the point. 


Court's « -nion 


The court (City ‘ourt, New York 
City, Warren vs. Commercial Travelers, 
April 11, 1950, Judge McGivern) 
agreed with the insured, saying: 


“It is the opinion of this court that 
the fact plaintiff nage an adequate 
adjustment to civilian life is imma- 
terial. The policy in question indem- 
nified plantiff against a particular 
occupational disability, i. e., military 
service, and the army unqualifiedly 
pronounced him ‘hors de combat.’ In 
order to hold for the defendant it 
would be necessary to override the 
findings of the Army Retirement 


furnished adequate proof of his own 
disability by his own testimony and 
that of his medical evidence, in addi- 
tion to the army findings to the same 
effect, already matters of record. All 
in all, the plaintiff at the trial met 
the burden of proof exacted of him, 
even after exposure to the defendant’s 
cross-examination. * * * Assuming 
that his occupation was of a military 
nature, and from the pursuit of this 
he was authoritatively proscribed be- 
cause of an injury, it is difficult to 
avoid the defendant’s liability. The 
defendant company did not agree to 
make payments to the plaintiff if his 
disability prevented him from work- 
ing at any occupation, but did ex- 
plicitly undertake to pay him during 
any period he was prevented from 
prosecuting duties ‘pertaining to his 


the army. The~-army in turn pro- 
nounced him wholly disabled from 
performing military service; this dis- 
ability was also demonstrated to the 
court’s satisfaction. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that liability under 
the policy has become operative. If 
the company is heard to complain 
that such a reading is too literal and 
that a strict construction goes hard 
with the underwriter, the court points 
out that such reasoning is but in 
accord with the classic canons of 
interpretation. The company was the 
author of the policy and the canons 
call for a construction strictly in ac- 
cordance with the specific, unambigu- 
ous provisions of the policy. It would 
appear that the underwriter has been 
‘hoist with his own petard’.” 

It may be that this case will be ap- 


Board, a presumably qualified body. 
Moreover, at the trial, the plaintiff 


occupation. And his occupation, 
relative to the policy was service in 


pealed because of its novelty. If so. 
we will report the future decisions. 
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Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


“NONE ARE SO BLIND AS THOSE 


WHO WILL NOT SEE” 


OME readers of this column have 

shown an interest in the articles run 
at various times on the subject of infla- 
tion. More and more people today are 
becoming concerned over the prospects 
of inflation in this country and its ulti- 
mate effect on values. This is a normal 
reaction generated in part by the rather 
loose talk that has come from many 
quarters on inflation and the spirited 
advance in prices that has taken place 
during the last few months. 

Such interest should be encouraged, 
as the more the people know of the 
dangers of inflation the better the 
chance we may avoid the disastrous 
consequences. 


Problem of Control 


First of all we must realize that the 
policy of many segments of the economy 
are basically inflationary. These policies 
moreover receive popular support, 
which makes doubly difficult any effort 
at control. 

If you think a moment you must 
realize that the government buying 
policy is inflationary, the government 
fiscal policy, including low interest 
rates, is inflationary, the pressure of 
labor unions for higher wages is infla- 
tionary, the lending policy of banks is 
inflationary, the search for higher in- 
come on the part of insurance com- 
panies is inflationary, as is the general 
purchasing policy of business combined 
with borrowing to expand facilities. 


Whirlwind 


In other words we are _ inflation 
minded and as the early stages of infla- 
tion are pleasant we don’t like to take 
drastic steps to combat it. Inflation, 
however, reaches the critical stage in 
time and finally an explosive stage 
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when the whirlwind moves along at 
full force. 

A short review of past inflations may 
remind us of the disastrous conse- 
quences and make‘ us more determined 
to work for a harnessing of present 
forces before they reach the explosive 
stage. 

We have had inflations in the past in 
this country, one of the most notorious 
being the Greenback inflation after the 
Civil War. Another was the wild credit 
inflation of 1929. One phenomenon of 
this particular inflation was that neither 
Wholesale Prices nor the Cost of Living 
Index made any substantial gains dur- 
ing that era of excitement. The public 
usually thinks of inflation as a rapid 
advance in prices, but this does not 
necessarily follow. Every inflationary 
period has its own peculiarities. There 
is no definite pattern and different sec- 
tions of the economy will be affected 
differently under different inflations. 
One cannot be sure that certain specific 
things will happen just because the cur- 
rency of the country depreciates in 
purchasing power from one cause or 
another. 


World War | 


The German inflation (First World 
War) is one of the most notorious as it 
went to such extreme lengths. This was 
a government forced type of inflation 
as the German government issued short 
term treasury notes which it discounted 
at the Reichsbank. This type of financ- 
ing resulted in the creation of immense 
deposits which became purchasing 
power and forced the price of commodi- 


‘ties to extreme limits. The devastating 


rise in the cost of living followed. The 
old paper currency was repudiated and 
a new Mark was established. The effect 
on all sections of the economy was 


drastic, but some sections were more 
drastically affected than others. 

Real estate was not too good a hedge, 
although better than bonds. Mortgages 
could be paid off in depreciated Marks 
but owners then found themselves un- 
able to pay taxes without going again 
into debt. Those who rented property 
were harassed by strict rent controls 
and rising costs. 


Mark Went Down 


Common stock values, as usual, de- 
pended on the earnings of industry. 
Profits were difficult to make due to the 
rapid flight of money into goods. It 
took time to produce; sell and collect 
and in the interim the Mark continued 
to lose value. The smaller companies, 
when well managed, were able to stay 
in business and after the Mark was 
stabilized had increasing value for 
stockholders. The huge combines such 
as the Stinnes group were ruined when 
the financial structure based on bor- 
rowed capital collapsed. 

The French inflation after the First 
World War resulted in a severe depre- 
ciation of the Franc but was halted 
before it had gone to the disastrous ex- 
tremes reached in Germany. In this 
































case stock prices increased consider- 
ably in value but didn’t keep pace with 
the devaluation of the Franc. Com- 
modities ran rampant on the upside and 
would undoubtedly have been the best 
hedge against the ultimate devaluation, 
but few individuals or investment con- 
cerns had an interest in commodities to 
the extent necessary to offset such an 
inflation. Those investors holding real 
estate found the sales value of property 
depreciated nearly to the extent of the 
depreciation of the Franc. Savings de- 
posits and other fixed income obliga- 
tions were badly undermined. 

From the above it can be seen that 
there is reaM¥ no sure defense against 
a growing inflation. We say a growing 
inflation because of its three phases. 
The early phase is fairly pleasant, the 
critical phase wherein some people get 
disturbed but where the effect is still 
one of prosperity, and the explosive 
phase where everyone is trying to con- 
vert money into something tangible 
with the hope that at some future time 
it will have value. That stage is not 
pleasant for anybody. 

There is one fact that is obvious 
throughout all inflations and that is that 
fixed income obligations or any type 
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of investment which produces a speci- 
fied number of dollars is the least at- 
tractive type to hold. Common stocks 
frequently come through inflationary 
periods providing the management of 
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the companies concerned are astute and 
don’t over-extend speculative commit- 
ments. The value of the securities mzy 
depreciate severely and income may be 
reduced or even eliminated but once 
the inflation pressure subsides a sound 
operating concern may recover and 
once more be of value to its stock- 
holders. The only sure method of 
“hedging” against inflation is to 
avoid it! 

This article has only supplied a few 
highlights. The subject, however, is of 
tremendous importance to all of us. Our 
financial system could be severely weak- 
ened through inflation and this could 
lead to complete demoralization of the 
country. If you were fearful of World 
War III and its consequences when 
Chinese “volunteers” entered the Kore- 
an war, you should be even more fear- 
ful of a continuation of present infla- 
tionary moves in this country. As a 
united nation we could win a war but 
people do not unite under inflation— 
they become selfish—and the resulting 
chaos would be as disastrous as a mili- 
tary defeat. 


The Danger 


The inflationary influences that were 
cited in the early part of this article are 
by no means confined to war or near- 
war conditions. They are, and were, 
very much present in peacetime. Infla- 
tions do have lulls when everybody for- 
gets the acuteness of the danger (we 
may be in such a lull as this is writ- 
ten), but the main trend is there as 
long as we insist on pleasing “all of the 
people all of the time”, to paraphrase 
Mr. Lincoln. And, to repeat, the final 
phase is not pleasant for anybody. 


The Truth 


Those who wish to know the truth 
about inflation would do well to read 
and ponder some of the pamphlets on 
the subject issued by the American In- 
stitute of Economic Research and a 


book just published by L. L. B. Angas, 


270 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
entitled “The Dollar War Finance and 
Your Pocket”. 

The “Truth shall make you free” and 
keep you free of dictatorship—the in- 
evitable result of misery. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


LIFE INSURANCE VALUATED 


FOR ESTATE TAX 


NOTHER case which clearly indi- 
cates that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is leaving no stone 
unturned in his atempt to collect addi- 
tional taxes by stretching the theory of 
taxation beyond that intended in the 
law is presented in the recent decision 
of the United States Tax Court in the 
case of Estate of Emil M. Goldblatt, 
Deceased, Ruth A. Goldblatt, Executrix 
v. Commissioner, promulgated on Janu- 
ary 26, 1951. 
The facts in this case are as follows: 
On July 2, 1934, Mr. Goldblatt pur- 
chased from the Massachusetts Mutual 











Life Insurance Company a single pre- 
mium combination annuity and _ life 
insurance policy. The total premium 
was $15,000, toward which Mrs. Gold- 
blatt contributed $3,000. 

On January 4, 1935, Mr. Goldblatt 
purchased from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States a 
single premium retirement annuity and 
life insurance policy for a consideration 
of $30,000. 

In both of the foregoing policies, 
Mrs. Goldblatt was designated as the 
primary beneficiary to receive the pro- 
ceeds in the form of a life income with 








—hypher Seith 


"The face is familiar, but haven't you thinned down quite a bit lately?" 
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the income guaranteed for 20 years, 
after the death of Mr. Goldblatt. 

Mr. Goldblatt died on January 28, 
1945, a resident of New York State, 
prior to having received any annuity 
income from the policies. Up to the 
date of his death, neither of the two 
policies had" been assigned by him, so 
that, at the time of his death, he pos- 
sessed all of the incidents of ownership 
in the contracts. 


Listed Value 


In the estate tax return filed for Mr. 
Goldblatt’s estate, the Massachusetts 
Mutual policy was listed as having a 
value of $13,198.46, and the Equitable 
policy as having a value of $27,566.31, 
such values having been computed by 
multiplying 12 times the monthly in- 
come by 11.88408 (Table A, Column 2, 
Section 81.10 of Regulations 105), in 
order to determine the present value of 
the annuity to be received by Mrs. Gold- 
blatt during her remaining lifetime. Mrs. 
Goldblatt was 52 years of age at the 
time of her husband’s death, and the 
monthly income was $93.55 from the 
Massachusetts Mutual policy, and 
$193.30 from the Equitable policy. 

In letters addressed to the attorney 
for the estate and on Form 712 of the 
Treasury Department, the two insur- 
ance companies indicated that the fol- 
lowing amounts were used to purchase 
the income for the primary beneficiary: 
Massachusetts Mutual $20,117.58; 
Equitable $40,440. 

In the first deficiency notice issued 
by the Commissioner these values set 
forth by the insurance companies were 
used, but in a subsequent deficiency 
notice the values were increased to the 
following amounts: Massachusetts Mu- 
tual policy $24,876.93; Equitable policy, 
$51,402.57. How these latter values 
were arrived at is not explained in the 
deficiency notice, but it is quite appar- 
ent that the Commissioner attempted to 
arrive at the cost of replacement of the 
annuity income at the time of Mr. Gold- 
blatt’s death. g 

It is interesting to note that the Tax 
Court does not go along with either the 
executrix of the estate or with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The decision of the Tax Court reads 
in part as follows: 

“First of all, petitioner contends that 
because decedent’s wife paid $3,000, or 
one-fifth of the premium of Policy No. 
RA 1,154,577, the value of this policy 
must be reduced by one-fifth for estate 
tax purposes because decedent's wife 
attained a vested interest in one-fifth of 
this policy from its inception. * * * 

“It is stipulated that: ‘* * * decedent 
possessed all of the incidents of owner- 
ship in both policies to the date of his 
death.’ In view of this stipulation and 
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the provisions of the Code existent ut section 81.10 of Regulations 105 be- contracts with no death benefits pro- Pan 
the date of decedent’s death, the entire cause the policies taken out by decedent vided in the contracts, That fact as vid 
value of the policy is includible in were issued by an insurance company shown by the following statement im- va 
decedent’s gross estate, notwithstanding and the value of the annuity must be cluded in our findings of fact in that the 
that the law at the date of purchase of determined in accordance with subsec- case wherein we said: ‘Each contract a 
the policies was otherwise. * * * tion 81.10(i)(2) of Regulations 105, provided for the payment of $100 an- thi 
“We, therefore, hold that the full and not by subsection 81.10(i)(3). nually to Judson C. W elliver during his In 
value of both policies purchased he lije and after his death to his wife, Jane ped 
re “ape ps C tion Not Correct H. Welliver, for life Under these facts y 
decedent is includible in his gross estate ontention Not Corre 1 ’ ‘on 81.10(i)(2), Reg acc 
and we have now only to decide whether “It is clear that neither the valuation ae re rg d th ol 
respondent’s determination of value in contended for by petitioner nor that lations 9» oud tg i ~ oar 246 
his second deficiency notice was in determined by the Commissioner in his pg roe -ggrengae 2 - mot De at her 
error and, if so, then what is the proper second deficiency notice is correct. For en grar jutramnadirroice sty tan 
val h lici ; which such survivorship annuity con- 
value of the policies. reasons which we shall presently state, aie Riad? , me. 
“4g the time of decedente death tracts should be inciuded in decedent's per 
) . oer estate. 
pre gen aap — —— # va “In the instant case, the contracts are pat 
dena pons ag ae . < peer y not survivorship annuity contracts at of 
claims that in Ganiodinie with aie at; hay oe anes pronees retirement the 
8] 10(i)(2) and (3) the values of - Q annuities on the life of Emil M. Gold- y 
Pep ag . : . blatt, with certain death benefits pay- 
ne aaa ie gogo aaa section 81.10 of Regulations 105 urged able to his widow if he should die prior re 
: a al $27 566.32 fe ' a> Re nares both by petitioner and respondent is not to receiving any retirement annuities. 1 
. . . ) 
par . fis ; b Phage: sea by at all applicable here. Respondent, in For example, the Massachusetts Mutual or 
” Pee me! «poh hy mr - 4 arguing that the value of the contracts Life Insurance Company contract pro- a 
—_ de 3 ahae the . os y a at decedent’s death is the amount for vides for an annuity of $150 a month to ae 
Table AC i 9 the oo bs alpen which comparable contracts could have Emil M. Goldblatt to begin on the 2nd - | 
Py 1° ‘R . wer ° “" fort oD Saerren been purchased from the issuing com- day of July 1948. If he should die prior a 
, ye —— aed - ; pany under the annuity table and inter- to that date, the following death benefit ad 
Respondent, in his second deficiency est rate then used by it in computing was payable: pe 
notice, determined the values of the two premiums, strongly relies upon Estate “Upon receipt of proof of the annui- , 
policies to be $24,876.93 and $51,402.57. of Judson C. Welliver * * *. That case tant’s death before the due date of the a 
It is argued by respondent that peti- is not in point. The contracts involved first retirement income payment, the i 
tioner is not entitled to use the table in in that case were survivorship annuity Company will, provided the contract is we 
oi 2 2i 
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pro- then in force, pay in one sum to the of an annuity rather than all in one relying upon section 81.10(i)(2) relat- 
os beneficiary herein, unless otherwise pro- lump sum did not change in the least ing to the valuation of annuity policies. 
- vided, an amount equal to the cash sur- the character of such payment from that How he arrived at his figures of com- 
that render value hereunder on the date of of insurance into that of a survivorship parable cost, the record does not dis- 
rect the annuitant’s death or an amount annuity. * * * close. But, be that as it may, for reasozs 
ine equal to the single premium paid for Preeniid we have already stated, what was in- 
: his this contract, whichever is the greater. - cludible in decedent's estate was the 
Rates In either case said amount will be in- “The letters of the insurance com- value of the insurance benefits provided 
eee creased by any outstanding dividend panies which are in the record show the in the policy for that was all that was 
eau accumulations hereunder. total amount of death proceeds which payable, upon decedent's death, and 
the “Beneficiary: In monthly installments would have been payable upon dece- section 81.28, Regulations 105, is the 
date 240 stipulated as provided in Option C dent's death to his widow if the option applicable regulation. The valuation 
ae herein to Ruth A. Goldblatt, the annui- had not been exercised by Emil to direct figures which the Commissioner used in 
dia, tant’s wife, if living, as said install- that the payments should be made to his original deficiency notice dated 
wits ments respectively become payable, her in the form of annuities, and not in April 15, 1949, were, in our view, in 
otherwise to Jacob, Aaron and Beatrice one lump sum payment. In the case of exact accord with section 81.28 of Regu- 
—_ H. Goldblatt, the annuitant’s children, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- lations 105 and we see no warrant in 
a equally and to the survivors or survivor ance Company the total amount of the law for the increase which he made in 
eilens of them if living (in accordance with death proceeds would have been $20,- his second deficiency notice dated April 
‘old. the optional methods of settlement). 117.58, and in the case of The Equitable 25, 1949. 
“If any beneficiary shall die before Life Assurance Society the amount pay- i 
pay- cei + pes anal Theory Invalid 
wall the annuitant, the interest of such bene- able as a death benefit, if taken in a 
ties. ficiary will vest in the annuitant unless single sum, was $40,440. It was these The disturbing element in this case is 
tual otherwise provided. figures which the Commissioner deter- the fact that the Commissioner has indi- 
pre. “Emil M. Goldblatt died prior to the mined in his original deficiency notice. cated quite clearly that he would tax 
Wie date when he would have been entitled Why he departed from these figures all death benefits of life insurance con- 
ond to an annuity under the contract and, and adopted others in a deficiency notice tracts which are paid to the beneficiary 
hiie therefore, the death benefit provided in mailed 10 days later is not made clear under any form of life income on the 
os the contract became payable to his in the latter deficiency notice. Appar- basis of replacement cost—not the value 
, widow, Ruth. The fact that prior to his ently, he used some figures which he of the proceeds at the death of the 
iif. death, decedent, in the exercise of an determined represented the cost of a insured—that is, if the courts — 
the option provided in the policy, directed comparable single premium payment permit him to do so. Thanks to the ax 
the that the death benefit payable to his combination annuity and life insurance Court, they are not letting him get 
ry wife should be paid to her in the form policy at the date of decedent’s death, away with such a theory. 
‘ Nine Tailors 
A Breton proverb has it that “It takes nine tailors 
to make a man.” A good underwriter has many activi- 
ties other than that of being an underwriter. He is a 
civic worker, he is a church man, he belongs to various 
= fraternal groups, he has other private interests. These 
various activities are not entirely collateral. They are 
essential. It takes numerous usefulnesses to make a man | 
of him—the man that his friends know and the man ! 
that his acquaintances know. 
| Well, maybe it is exaggerated— 
It is important to him to know many men but his | slightly. American United 
activities will not make a whole man of him unless some | representatives po get out and 
of the things he does are entirely unselfish. He must be | hustle. But this much of the 
active in many directions, not because those activities | picture is true: American United 
are advantageous to him but because some of them en- sexs | — > 
able him to make other men bigger. | They are relaxed, because the 
emphasis is on “how good” and 
Just as it takes nine tailors to make the man, so that | net om “how much”; because the 
man is one of the nine tailors who make another man. | Agency Department is geared to 
And it is while being one of the nine tailors that he does | the thinking in the field; because 
his growing. If he will but remember the proverb and | field problems are reconciled with 
realize that it works both ways it should humble him | Home Office thinking; because 
to his own good. | sales tools are designed by a 
| successful, experienced men and 
% not dreamed up by swivel-chair 
experts. 
American United is going places... 
The PENN MUTUAL I pr Maes er ie a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | retain that friendly, human touch, 
MALCOLM ADAM, President AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a o Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia spidecnbaiasiiaa saatinbains 
. "a 
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191. Office Guide 


A brochure called “Time, People and 
Equipment,” discusses several topics of 
particular importance to office manag- 
ers. Sections of the booklet are de- 
voted to: How to use time effectively; 
how to get the most effective work out 
of your office force; and, how to an- 
alyze your office equipment from the 
standpoint of amortization and produc- 
tion capacity. It’s free. 


192. TeleVoice System 


TeleVoice is a new remote control 
dictation system. It consists of from 
one to twenty phone stations directly 
connected to a central recording in- 
strument located at a secretary's desk. 
The recording machine (unit on the 
left of the accompanying picture), 
called TeleVoicewriter, records the dic- 
tation on plastic discs, and then the sec- 
retary puts the discs on the play-back 
unit and types the material. 
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The TeleVoice stations (phones) can 
be located any distance from the secre- 
tary and a button on the base of the 
phone permits the dictator to play the 
disc back and make corrections. 


As many as twenty stations can be 
wired to one recorder depending upon 
the volume of work done by each dic- 
tator. After five years of tests the com- 
pany recommends a system of ten 
phones. Where a person does work of 
a confidential nature, a special unit can 
be installed for private use. The com- 
pany claims that the system reduces the 
cost per dictator to one-third the cost 


ee 
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of individual dictating machines. A 
booklet explaining additional details of 
the system is available. 


193. Takes Phone Calls 


The Electronic Secretary automati- 
cally answers your telephone when 
you're out of the office. The machine 
takes messages and also tells the caller 
the time you are expected to return. 
The machine doesn’t require elaborate 
installation—you merely plug it in, and 
it’s ready for use. 

Another feature of the unit is that it 
serves as a handy portable dictation ma- 
chine. Would you like to know more 
about it? 


194. Visible Record Book 


Many helpful suggestions for the 
maintenance of business records and 
effective administrative control over all 
phases of business management may be 
secured from the new 80 page catalog 
on visible record control. 

The booklet describes the various 
combinations of record forms which 
may be incorporated in the visible rec- 
ord systems and goes into all the aspects 
of record controls. It tells all about the 
kinds of equipment available, and how 
you can best use this equipment. 


195. Wallet fer Policies 


A wallet designed for holding msu 
ance policies and valuable papers can 
be used as a premium device. When 
you are presenting a new policy to an 
insured, put it in the wallet and pre- 
sent it to him. Keeps your name in 
front of him when he’s checking his 
policies. ° 

The wallet, 5 in. x 12 in., is made of 
leather, and has eight envelopes to hold 





and protect policies and papers. It 
comes in brown or black, and you can 
have your agency’s name and address 
imprinted in gold. Prices range from 
$1.75 apiece for 100 to $2.50 apiece for 
a dozen. 




















